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Value of Home-Grown Fodder. 

I think that all the hay that would have 
sold for $15 a ton, which has been fed to 
stock—except working horses—has been fed 
ata loss to the farmer who fed it. I also 
think that haif the grain has been fed at a 
loss. Every farm produces more or less 
unsalable fodder which can be most profit- 
ably utilized by feeding to young neat stock 
in connection with roots, bran and oil meal. 

Is there any crop that we can grow that 
isa balanced ration alone? I would like 
to grow something to take the place of bran 
and oil meal. Can we do it profitably? 
Or is it more profitable to continue to pur- 
chase the protein?—S. A. Shaw, Auburn, 
Me. 

Market conditions should always be taken 
into account by the milk producer. The 
prices of commercial feeding stuffs are 
greatly variable, as the experience of the 
past few years must plainly show. It is 
easy to understand how one milk producer, 
because of high prices which he is able to 
command 9n account of market conditions, 
location or a special trade which he has 
worked up, may find it profitable to feed 
generously of high-priced grain and spar- 
ingly of coarse fodder. Under other condi- 
tions, such as a period of low prices for 
milk products, high prices for grain and the 
necessity for furnishing mitk to a general 
city supply, it may bea good business policy 
for the farmer to depend largely upon home- 
raised products and feed a maximum of 
coarse foods and a minimum of grain. A 
scanty ration is often more profitable thap 
a heavy one. The largest possible milk 
production from a herd of cows does not 
necessarily return the largest margin of 
profit. 

It is a well-recognized fact that in recent 
years farmers have become large buyers of 
feeding stuffs. It has seemed to some who 
have given this matter careful attention, 
that this buying has extended beyond the 
limits of a sound business policy, because 
in many instances it appears that the re- 
sources of the farm are not utilized to their 
full extent, and that buying has been more 
costly than producing would have been. I 
know itis the fashion of some to declare 
that a man’s time and the time of his teams 
are worth so much per day, and the rental 
of land should be a certain percentage ot 
Its cost, and the farm manure is worth a 
certain sum because of the manurial in- 
gredients it contains—reckoned on such a 
basis, 1 say, some have concluded that it 
does not pay to produce oats and corn 
and wheat, as their cost on this basis is 
more than their cost in the market. 
Farm bockkeeping is sometimes fear- 
ful and wonderful, and is utilized to 
Teach almost any conclusion concerning 
farm economies. If a farmer could rent his 
team for $4 whenever it is not in use at 
home, and if he could receive tor his own 


time $1.50 for every day that he is not at 
work for himself, it is possible that the 
method of keeping accounts which I have 
describid would indicate the true financial 
outcome. Asa matter of fact, ve:y few 
farmers can so utilize their teams and the 
nan power of the farm. Generally, when 
hot utilived on the farm, the entire force of 
_— and teams earns but little. Then, 
ue, there is a ‘difference between the ton 
> grai ‘ which is grown at home and the 
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ve paid for by money secured 
* sale of some other farm product, 
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corn, which would contain about 2200 pounds 
of digestible dry matter. When corn is fifty 
cents per bushel, one hundred pounds of 
this digestible dry matter would cost in the 
market about $1.14. Based upon the price 
of hay and other coarse fodders, the 2900 
pounds of digestible dry matter of the stover 
would cost $1 per hundred pounds. It 
seems then, that this acre of corn, fifteen 
tons in quantity, contains nutritive material 
a if purchased, would cost the farmer 


Our average production of alfalfa during 
five years, on an area several acres in ex- 
tent, was eight thousand pounds of dry 
matter or at least 4800 pounds of digestible 
dry matter per acre. It would certainly 
cost $1 to seoure the equivalent of one 
hundred pounds of this digestible material, 
and so the product of an acre of our alfalfa 
has an average value to us, based upon 
market prices, of $48. Reasoning in the 
same way, under good conditions the value 
of an acre of clover for feeding purposes 
would be $24, assuming that 2} tons can be 
produced on one acre, which is certainly 
moderate production. An acre of oats 
yielding forty bushels of grain is worth, 
when harvested, not less than $26, assum- 
ing the grain tu be worth thirty-five cents 
per bushel and the straw $8 per ton. I could 
go on indefinitely making comparisons be- 
tween home production and the market 
value of purchased materials, but I have 
given illustrations based upon possibilities 
with some of our most useful crops adapted 
tothe feeding of dairy cows. 

Doubtless I shall be met at this point by 
the statement that extensive home produc- 
tion means the employment of a large labor 
force. My answer is that with the use of 
the best machinery, hand labor is reduced 
to a very small proportion of the expense of 
planting and tilling crops. Ifa farm is kept 
clean of weeds as_it is possible to do, the 
amount of hand labor, which must be ex- 
pended upon an acre of corn 1s compara- 
tively small. The sameistrue of our for- 
age crops. It should be understood that in 
pointing out the fact that our dairy farms 
may be made much more largely self-sustain- 
ing: they are, I do not refer to the old 
and unbusinesslike system of long rotations. 
Irefer to a more modern system of rapid 
rotations, where not over two or. three crops 
of hay are cut, excepting in the case of 
alfalfa, before the soil isagain turned. I 
wish to point out_ also what seems to me to 
be a sound principle in farm.. eognomies, 


advantage over the farmer in the’ exchange 
of. commodities. In disposing of their 
products of whatever character, the agri- 
culturists are not organized in a way to 
maintain prices and secure their right share 
of the profits of the markets ag is true in 
many other lines of .business. _To the ex- 
tent, then, that the farm is maintained by 
the use of its own raw materials, this dis- 
advantage of exchange is obviated.—Prof. 
W. H. Jordan, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Success with Sweet Corn. 


Much of the success of the sweet corn 
crop depends upon the proper preparation 
of the land. Our practice for years has 
been to grow it upon the green sward, upon 
land a little inclined to sand. Sweetcorn is 
a little more. difficult to get started than 
yellow corn, and therefore should be grown 
on rather a lightersoil. We spread from 
five to eight cords of good barn manure per 
acre on the green sward, either in spring or 
fall, as is most convenient. The land is 
then plowed about six inches deep, using a 
plow that turns a rolling, broken furrow. 
Years ago we abandoned the use of the 
flat turning plow, tothe manifest advantage 
of all crops grown. The object of turning 
the rolling, lap furrow is first, to mix the 
manure and the organic matter, which 
usually is far more abundant in the two or 
three inches of the top of the soil, thoroughly 
from the top to the bottom of the furrow, 
and second, to begin the pulverization, with 
the plow, by breaking the soil at the same 
time that it is turned. 

After the plowing comes the fitting of the 
seed bed. If spring plowed, the land is first 
rolled, then the disc harrow is used, first 
lengthwise of the furrows, then crosswise 
of the furrows, then diagonally, always lap- 
ping the harrow one-half, and doing with it 
all the harrow is capable of, by using four 
horses, setting the discs well round 
and walking the horses as rapidly as 
they can stand. A team will accom- 
plish more in one hour walking at the 
rate of four miles an hour, than it will in 
three hours, walking at the rate of two miles 
per hour, because the land is tossed and 
turned about more, and the lifting effect of 
the discs is increased so much. Once over 
with the discs, lapping half, is equal to 
three times over without lapping. The soil 
in this way is thrown in opposite directions, 
andthe land is kept level instead of being 
thrown in ridges as it is where the harrow 
is not lapped. If we think the land is not 
in the best possible condition for the 
smoothing harrow, after the three times 
over with the discs, it is harrowed again, in 
the opposite direction diagonally, which 
usually completes the work. 

For completing the seed bed, we use the 
spike-toothed smoothing harrow. We did 
use the Acme, but our soil is now so mellow 
that it will not clear if any weight is placed 
upon it. We have frequently kept oar four 
horses on the smoothing harrow. After the 
discing is indicated, once over with the 
smoothing harrow usually suffices to make 
a fine, smooth, level seed bed. 

The sweet corn is now planted in drills, 
three feet apart, with a horse corn planter, 
using about eight quarts of seed, and apply- 
ing about 450 pounds of some standard brand 
of phosphate per acre. We intend to go 
over the field twice with the weeder, be- 
fore the corn comes up, going crosswise of 
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planting. I should have said that if the 
ground is very dry, or if it is lumpy, it is 
rolled before the weeder is applied. The 
use of the weeder is continued 
few days until the corn is six’ inches high, 
when the cultivation is begun. We usea 
two-horse, riding cultivator, which works 
astride the row, and can be guided by the 
feet, so as to work very near the corn. The 
weeder is alternated with thé cultivator in 
an attempt to keep a fine surface and pre- 
vent weeds from growing. Thecultivator is 
run quite deeply the first time over, after 
that it is run as shallow as possible. 
This work is continued till the last of 
July or first of August, when grass and 
clover seed is sown in the corn, using a 
Cahoon broadcast sower for the purpose. 
The seed is worked in with either the 
weeder or a diamond-toothed Iron Age cul- 
tivator. If the corn (leaves and stalks) is 


the rear of this platform is a sliding door 
about six inches high, and down this the 
cattle voidings are pushed. I can clean out 
the entire stable in three minutes. 

Over his milk-house isa tank and wind- 
mill, whieh supplies water to the stable, 
yard and -house. 

The is headed by Antaeus No. 7616, 
a registered Ayrshire bul] purchased from 
A. W. Huat of Brunswick. At present we 
are milking fifteen head of young cows, one 
of which #@ a full-blooded Ayrshire; three 
are ful ed Jerseys and eleven are 
grad f to three-quarter Jerseys. 
From thisherd I sell about 110 quarts milk 
daily, besides what I reserve for my own 
use. 

We feed a ration of cottonseed meal, bran 
and ground oats with ensilage and a few 
turnips. Owing to the arrangement 1 have 
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thoroughly dry, the weeder can be used, if 
not, thecultivator takes its place. This may 
be called the “ laying by ’’ of the corn, as 
nothing more is done to it till harvesting. — 
I may say, incidentally, in closing, that 
sweet corn stover is cut witha harvester, 
and drawn immediately te our barn, where 
it is cut in one-half inch lengths, placed in 
the silos, without tramping, using all the 
time we can, consistently with our other 
work. Although our fodder was badly 
frosted last season, we should be much 
pleased to show the readers of the bulletin 
the silage we are now feeding from a silo 
just opened. It is hght in cvlor, free from 
acid, with no perceptible smell in or around 
the barn, except at the time of feeding, and 
is eaten absolutely without waste. 

Maine. B. W. McKEENE. 
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Successful Milk Farming. 


Since the reporter of a Bangor paper 
visited me and described my farm, I have 
received several letters from farmers asking 
for a description of my barn and the amount I 
raise on the farm. 1 will state for your 
paper the amount I raised last year, etc. 

My farm contains 120 acres; one hundred 
cleared. From forty-two acres in grass we 
cut seventy-five tons of hay. Eight acres in 
grain gave 425 bushels; twelve acres in 
potatoes gave 2982 bushels; one acre of tur- 
nip produced 650 bushels. We grew 34 acres 
of corn for silo. Twenty-four sheep aver- 
aged eight pounds of wool and we sold 
twenty-eight lambs, live weight, which aver- 
aged $4.71 each, when 44 months old. I have 
seven horses and colts and twenty-four 
head of cattle, and am milking fifteen cows 
at present. 

For the past twelve years up to August, 
1901, I made my own butter and suld to pri- 
vate customers. once a week for twenty-five 
cents the yearround. Aug. 1, 1901, my son 
started to sell milk with only two custom- 
ersin our town of four hundred inhabi- 
tants, with seven other milk carts doing 
business there. In two months he was sell- 
ing eighty quarts, and our daily average 
now is one hundred. 

Our old barn which was built some sixty 
years ago was warm but dark on account of 
the manure shed. Wecould only get light 
in each end of the stable. Last summer I 
raised up the two old barns, put a piece be- 
tween them; put on a new roof and built an 
eight-foot basement of stone and concrete, 
with cement floor in the manure cellar. 
The rest of the basement 1s used for root 
cellar, silo and sheep pen. My stable is 
light, dry and warm, and 1 try to keep it 
and the cows clean, which is quite easy with 
my arrangement for tying the cows and 
cleaning out the stable. 

The cows standon a raised platform just 
long enough to allow them to stand ur lie 
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cows are always dry and clean ; in fact, they 
are as sleek as most fancy driving horses. 
After milking, the milk is taken from the 
barn direct to the milk-house, where, after 
being twice strained, it is passed through an 
aerator and comes out cool and free from 
any animal odor; after which it is bottled 
and sent to customers in town. Through- 
out the whole operation there is no possible 
chance for any dirt or foreign matter of any 
sort to come in contact with the milk. My 
motto is to furnish good milk to my cus- 
tomers in the best possible way. 
Ira J. PORTER. 
Aroostook County, Me. 
Clover on Dry, Poor Soil. 


Whenever F. B. Terry mentions clover, 
his remarks are sure to merit special atten- 
tion. The following isin reply toa query 
in the Practical Farmer concerning the cult- 
ure of clover on dry, poor land, and Mr. 
Terry advises thorough working of the soil, 
deep planting and no nurse crop: 

** A nurse crop takes plant food and water 
out of the soil, just what the young clover 
plants need. If there is enough for grain 
crop and clover, too, all right. Often there 
isnot. Then the clover has a better chance 
sown alone, provided one does not let the 
weeds grow. In round numbers it takes 
from three hundred to five hundred tons of 
water out of the soil to grow aton of dried 
oats, or wheat (grain and straw together) 
or weeds. Ina dry section, or a dry soil, 
clover.needs this water. Leaving out the 
so-calle@ auirse crop and mowing off 
the weeds early in their growth saves it 
for the clover.. It does more. The clip- 
pings of the weeds make a fine mulch 
on the surface, which tends to check the 
evaporation of water from the soil. It also 
increases the available fertility somewhat. 
In a slight degree it is following out nature’s 
way of increasing fertility. Grass grows 
up and dies. duwn. Leaves fall from the 
trees. Thus nature slowly made prairie and 
upland fertile, saving the moisture at the 
same time with the mulch. These princi- 
ples are as old as the hills, but in our haste 
we sometimes lose sight of them. Some- 
times it might be best to mow the weeds off 
twice, clipping the clover a littie also. It 
will tend to increase its root growth. 

** In some parts of the North it is not too 
late to sow clover alone now. If you sowed 
clover seed with oats this spring, mowing 
them as soon as they head, for hay, will 
save water for the clover, and perhaps save 
a seeding that otherwise would fail. If 
clover was sown on your rye, or winter 
wheat, don’t let weeds grow up in the 
stubbles. This is a point I was always very 
particular about. If the weather is dry in 
July and August this year many thousands 
of acres of young clover will fail simply be- 
cause a heavy crop of weeds is allowed to 
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grow up and take the plant food and water. 
Many people, however, now mow their 
stubbles. Study over these matters, my 
good friends. Profits in farming do not 
come from hit or miss work, as a rule. 
Learn the very best ways; then do them, 
and promptly on time. If other methods 
fail this year, perhaps it will be best to ar- 
range to sow clover alone on corn stubble 
next spring.” 


Experience with Abandoned Farms. 


One of the early buyers of an abandoned 
farm was Prof. C. S. Plumb, then of 
Indiana and formerly of Massachusetts. 
His attempt to carry on farming at long 
range naturally led to difficulties, and his 
vexing and varied experience may have 
helped color his rather entertaining but dis- 
pirited view of agricultural conditions. in 
the Northeast. Professor Plumb’s account, 
as given in the Chicago Live Stock World, is 
nearly as follows: , 

The writer was born in western Massa- 
chusetts, and spent twenty-two years of 
his life there. Western Massachusetts is 
familiar territory to me for various reasons. 
About ten years agoI purchased an aban- 
doned farm almost within sight of October 
Mountain and the Whitney estate you refer 
to. Since then I have added to my original 





.| purchase until now it is a place of con- 


siderable size. My original purchase con- 
sisted of 361 acres of land, more or less, 
with two very good barns and a dwelling- 
house. This property in its time was well 
known as a high-class stock farm, and it is 
not rough and stony like many New Eng- 
land mountain farms. This farm perhaps 
had a hundred acres, all told, of land that a 
mowing’ machine could go over in com- 


‘| fort. I bought the property, however, on 


account of the large amount of the promis- 
ing young timber twenty to thirty years old 
that was coming on—represented by white 
ash, spruce, sugar maple and other less im- 
portant trees. This first purchase cnst me 
a trifle under $1.80 per acre, and | did not 
set the price. 

‘ This farm is about four and one-half miles 
from a most beautiful New England village 
and railway station, on oné of the leading 
railways of the East. Hundreds of summer 
visitors board up among those hills éach 
season, drink in the bracing atmosphere, 
and go into ecstasies over the scenery. -Cer- 
tainly it1s a charming region for thesam- 


| mer visiter to-go to. 


Yet from the agricuitural point of view, 
one finds in this region one of the most dis- 
heartening tales in American agriculture. 
If you were to make me a visit in the sum- 
mer, I could start in a carriage with you and 
could drive into a region covering many, 
many miles that represents a veritable agri- 
cultural graveyard. One may drive through 
a large territory of New England, where 
abandoned farm-houses are the rule and not 
the exception. Really excellent farm-houses, 
built to stay, after the old, thorough-going 
New England method, on farms that can be 
bought at your own price and on your own 
terms. One sees many tumbled-down old 
houses, long unoccupied, but he also sees 
far too many representing recent desertion. 
Only very recently the nearest neighbor to 
my farm has had an auction sale of his stock 
and tools, and proposes to m: ve to a factory 
town some twenty-five or thirty miles away. 
He is a Swiss, and, in many respects, a su- 
perior farmer. He has a good house and 
barn, grows fine crops and has prospered. 
Now, no doubt, his place will stand vacant. 

The reader will ask, why is this? 

A variety of causes are responsible for 
this. ondition. The land is fertile, and one 
may grow fine fields of grass, rye, buck- 
wheat, potatoes and various other crops 
suited to the cooler latitudes. Apple or- 
chards also thrive. But the land is some- 
what stony under the most favorable con- 
ditions, and very stony under still others. 
In winterthe snow is deep and the wind 
blows over the Green Mountains, then 
white; and the conditions are rigorous and 
far more severe than in the central west. 
The summers are beautiful, but the winters 
severe. 

Years ago young men began to leave these 
New England farms and go out into the 
great West, or to some town or city near 
home that offered more attraction than the 
isolated farm life of the region. Today 
many of the farm-houses occupied have 
only the old people in them, ora class of 
foreign emigrants not at all in sympathy 
with the native born. Poles, Russians, 
Jews, Italians and many of the most unde- 
sirable settlers from the Old World are 
settling on the farms closer to town. These 
seriously injure the social side of New 
England farm life. Another thing that the 
New England farmer has had _ serious 
trouble over in late years has been the 
labor question. Responsible farm labor of 
a desirable sort is almost impossible to ob- 
tain. Still another cause for this farm 
desertion is the lack of sympathy on the 
part of the New Englander with agriculture. 
Generally speaking, the farmer in the East 
hus altogether a different social status from 
the West, where he is a_ powerful 
factor in the community. In New Eng- 
land, excepting in localities, the farmer 
is looked down upon rather than 
up to. So pronounced is this spirit that, 
at what is undoubtedly the leading agricult- 
ural college in that region, for years stu- 
dents have been making effort, in the most 
prominent manner endorsed by many gradu- 
ates, to have the official word “ Agricult- 
ural’? struck from the college name. In 
Maine, what for years was the Maine State 
College, was finally changed to the ‘‘ Uni- 
versity of Maine,” a change made expres- 
sive of the same feeling which exists in the 
other State colleges. Ihave in my posses- 
sion, at this writing, a letter from a trustee 
of a New England agricultural college, in 
which he says that so long as agriculture 
holds the same relative position to other 


family, so long this condition will exist. © 

Mr. Whitney has accumulated something 
near twenty thousand acres about October 
Mountain. Iam told this man is not pro- 
moting New England agriculture. He is as- 
sisting in restoring the country to its native 
wildness. He has a great game park where 
he and his friends can at pleasure indulge. 
in sport in the mountains. Here and there 
through the New Englan:‘ hills one finds 
beautiful homes. Some of these cost many 
thousands of dollars. Yet, excepting about 
Lenox and Stockbridge and a few other small 
places, they have as yet had small influence 
in increasing real State valves. 

These hills will grow abundant pasture 
and fine grass. Horses, cattle and sheep 
will prosper here. It has been so in the 
past, it could be so in future,if the people 
were interested, but they are not likely to 
be. The great future, if it be great, of rural 
New England, outside of its more favored 
river valleys where the land is easy of till- 
age, will be embraced in summer houses and 
forestry—systematic forestry. This latter 
feature is already beginning to attract 
attention, and it 1s to be hoped will receive 
the consideration it deserves. in the mean- 
time you can buy plenty of land in the hill 
region at your own price. 

The electric railway is now getting a good 
foothold in the western part of the State, 
and will penetrate among the hills and 
bring the country much closer to the town, 
and, of course, this will he!p to make farm 
life mure pupular in some places where now 
it is far from agreeable, yet there must be a 
change in the spirit of the people, before 
the farm-houses will be occupied by a class 
that will have much influence in uplifting 
rural New England. 


-— 


Real Leaders Wanted. 

Governor Bachelder of New Hampshire 
very properly declined the offered presi- 
dency of the State agricultural college, since 
strong opposition was shown on the ground 
that the governor had received no adequate 
special training for the position. The at- 
tempt to advance with divided and partly 
reluctant forces would be a difficult and un- 
satisfactory task, 

It is possible that in some quarters too 
much emphasis is placed on mere scholastic 
and forma) requirements for our college ex- 
ecutive officer. Already more than one 
Eastern agricultural college has suffered 
under the leadership of learned but un- 
practical.men, who have been out of touch 
with agricultural interests and unable to 
command the support and full confidence of 
the farming class. 

Plenty of deep scholars and skilled inves- 
tigators can be hired for.the teaching force. 
The real need isan executive head, who, 
while his book knowledge must be sufficient 
to command respect, is able, above all, to 
organize and direct his teaching forces 
effectively, and to arouse interest and en- 
thusiasm among the kind of young men 
who ought to come to the college and for 
whom it was intended. This nonsense of 
graduating two or three students, more or 
less, per year, from an agricultural course, 
ought to cease. It happens only because 
young farmers have not been aroused to 
the chance of securing a good education 
offered almost without expense. It would 
do some colleges no harm to be managed a 
few years by one of the intelligent, hust- 
ling business farmers or agricultural spe- 
cialists of the type of J. H. Hale of Con- 
necticut or George F. Powell and S. D 
Willard of New York, for instance. Some 
little deficiency in classics and the ologies 
might well be pardoned in a leader who 
could arouse agricultural enthusiasm, rather 
than pose as a learned and impressive but 
rather useless figure-head. 


a> 
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Horticultural Experiments. 


At the recent meeting of the station 
council, Professor Munson, who has charge 
of the horticultural work of the station, 
gave a brief outline of the work finished 
during the yearand of that at present under 
way. 

It is proposed for the coming year to start 
a dwarf pear orchard ; to begin an investiga- 
tion of the Japanese plums and their hy- 
brids as bearing upon plam culture in 
northern New England; to study the 
potency of pollen of different varieties of 
apples as bearing upon the position of trees 
in an orchard; to ascertain if possible the 
reason for failure of reciprocal crosses, and 
to continue the study of some minor prob- 
lems of crossing and culture which have 
received attention in the past. 

The horticultural work is planned with a 
view to working out principles rather than 
isolated facts, but in working out these gen- 
eral principles of horticulture the specific 
needs of the State are given the first con- 
sideration. 








Hop Pruning. 


Most growers turn the soilaway from the 
hills by running a plow on each side of the 
row and as close as may be without injur- 
ing the plants. Some large growers use a 
disc plow with four or five horses, running 
close up to the hills on both sides of the 
row. Then, with the hoe blade of a mat- 
tock or large potato hook, the soil is 
entirely removed from around the plants, 
exposing their condition. 

A sharp steel knifeis used to cut away all 
surplus roots or ranners. Also one or two 
inches of the crown may be cut off where 
the eyes are not properly developed. Four 
to eight buds are enough to leave for the 
development of the vines.- If any plants 
are found to be rotten ot unhealthy they 
should be removed and new sets put in their 
places. After pruning take a hoe and draw 
up the nice, mellow soil so as to cover the 
hills about two inches deep, forming a slight 
mound. D. FuInt. 
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Butter Active and Higher. 


Dealers report a good general demand for e 
standard eatensind prices have advanced | 


ao average of three-fourths of a cent since 
last week. Receiptsare large and increas- 
ing, but quality is good, and the consuming 
public is evidently making up for its scanty 
use of butter all winter, when prices were 
almost owt of reach. 

Buyers take up surplus receipts readily. 
Extra creamery was selling at 224 cents 
Thursday morning in Boston market, with 
some fancy lots a fraction higher. The 
lively demand causes buyers to be less ex- 
acting than formerly, which fact helps the 
sale of No. 1 and lower grades. Best Ver- 
mont dairy brings 21 cents, out lower grades 
have not advanced. Northern creamery.in 
boxes sells at 23 cents for best lots, but 
quality must be strictly extra. Renovated 
and other substitutes are in light demand. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘* We quote best North- 
ern creamery at 23 cents. ‘he market has 
grown firmer during the week, sales and 
supplies being well cleaned up. This is the 
time just before the butter is suitable for 
storage and a time when receipts are large. 
The strength of the market at this time isa 
good beginning of the season, and the out- 
look is for good prices this summer. The 
season so far has been cold and pastures 
backward, thus keeping down the output. 
Western and Southwestern butter will soon 
be suitable for storage, but Boston buyers 
store Northern butter, which is not in full 
condition antil June.”’ 

The New York butter market is active, 
receipts Wednesday being 10,628 packages, 
with supplies all wanted by ready buyers at 
full market quotations. In fact, there is al- 
most a scarcity of the better grades, despite 
the heavy receipts, and some buyers have 
been forced to take No. 1 at about the price 
of fancy, or go without. Reports from the 
West show a strong situation there, and no 
decline in prices is expected this week at 
least. The bulk of sales of high grades 
were made at 214 and 22 cents for creamery. 
Dairy stock is rather quiet, demand being 
lighter than for creamery, and receipts also 
comparatively light. The range Thursday 
was from 17 to21 cents. 

The best grades of butter are now ex- 
ported mostly in cold storage. It is stated 
that creameiy butter not going by cold stor- 
age will not fetch within two cents of what 
it would otherwise. In the Canadian North- 
west, even with heavy freight charges, 
under well-organized management, pro- 
ducers are realizing fair prices for their 
butter by shipment to England in cold stor- 
age under Government supervision. The 
Montreal expert, A. A. Ayer, speaks inter- 
estingly of the export butter trade as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Our butter has not the style and appear- 
ance of butter from other countries. The 
parchment is put on ina slovenly way, and 
the butter is not properly boxed. Tbere are 
too many -small creameries, and there is a 
lack of uniformity in the make. 

** Cool transportation has been very faulty, 
especially on the part of the steamship com- 
panies. Butter comes from Australia and 
New Zealand, as well as from Argentine, at 
a temperature of 15°, whilst heretofore 30° 
to 40° has been thought good enough for 
American butter. Unfortunately, most 
people on this side are under the impression 
that butter ought to be brought from Amer- 
ica at the same temperature as from Den- 
mark; this is all wrong, and I have been 
trying, as far as possible, to impress upon 
the importers here that American butter 
must be carried atas lowa temperature as 
that from New Zealand. 

** The general tendency here is to use less 
salt; rather under two per cent., I should 
say nearly one per cent. (with a small quan- 
tity of preservative), except in 70-pound 
tubs, when 34 per cent. of salt is required. 
Perhaps the greatest fault with the quality 
of our butter is in the washing of it in the 
churns. It should always be wasbed in a 
brine and made as dry as possible before 
being salted; otherwise too much moisture 
is left in the butter, and too much salt 
washed out, the result being that the butter 
comes irregularly salted and unsatisfactory. 
For this reason, our butter has not the 
waxiness and dryness (viz., freedom from 
moisture) that the Australian, New Zealand 
and Argentine has, and therefore, does noi 
keep and suit as well.’”’ 

A lively crusade against oleo and bogus 
butteris being carried on by the dairy and 
food commissioner of Pennsylvania. The 
pure butter protective association had pre- 
septed information showing that, although 
there had been twenty Federal liceuses for 
dealing in oleo issued for the present year, 
only four State licenses for such trading 
were issued. The members of the associ- 
ation pointed out that while there were two 
United States licenses issued for the sale of 
renovated to Philadelphia firms, neither one 
of the recipients of these two licenses had 
complied with the State law and taken out 
a State license. Agents of the commissioner 
at Warren visited twenty firms and obtained 
samples for analysis. Headquarters have 
een established at Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, and the commissioner is personally 
directing the campaign in co-operation with 
the pure butter association. 

The cheese market shows no important 
change. Old cheese is in moderate demand 
at former prices. There isa fair supply of 
the new make, largely white. Receipts at 
New York, Wednesday, 7700 boxes, includ- 
ing 285 boxes for export. The price paid 
for export lots is 11? cents, or in some cases 
a small fraction lower. Small sizes are not 
so plenty, and bring 12 cents for local trade, 
with ‘tancy lots a fraction higher. Skims 
are plenty and selling very low. 

Receipts at Boston for the week 17,047 
tubs, 25,984 boxes, or 935,152 pounds butter. 
2735 boxes cheese, besides 2629 boxes cheese 
for export and 40,484 cases of eggs. For the 
corresponding week last year receipts were 
18,085 tubs, 16,898 boxes, or 894,222 pounds 
butter, 1107 boxes cheese, besides 124 boxes 
cheese for export and 37,189 cases of eggs. 

Receipts at New York fur the week were 
32,600 packages butter, 21,300 packages 
cheese and 95,600 cases eggs. For the cor- 
responding week last year receipts were 
32,632 packages butter, 16,578 packages 
cheese and 101,074 cases eggs. 


a 
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Features of the Veal Trade. 

Veals are plenty, but demand is good at 
previous quotations, although poor lots sell 
with some difficulty on account of the in- 
creasing supply of better grades. Good lots 
bring 9 to 10 cents, dressed ‘weight. Farm- 
ers selling to nearby markets would often 
get $5 to $3 more per veal by dressing them 
at the farm, instead of as now selling to 
traders who in turn sell to butchers, before 
they reach the retailer. Farmers who prac- 
tice this plan suy the method of slaughter 
and preparing for market was easily] earned. 

Bob veal has been offered for sale to some 
extent in New York, and the dairy officers 
have been trying to secare the offenders. 
One peddler, being prevented from selling 
twenty-nine bobs in New York, shipped 
them to Bridgeport, Ct. But the Bridge- 
port officials had been notified from New 






































































































































































































GUERNSEY COW, LUCRETIA 2nd. 
See descriptive article. 





York, located the unlawful freight and de. 
manded of the man who had charge of it 
to let them see it. Dr. McClellan of the 
health department, upon inspecting the 
calves, pronounced them bob veal. The offi- 
cers told the man if he attempted to land 
the carcasses at Bridgeport he would be 
promptly arrested, so he at once de- 
cided to ship. them back to this city. 
The veal was putrid about that time 
and was wholly unfit for food. The 
entire shipment did not weigh over nine 
hundred pounds, the average weight of 
each calf being about thirty pounds. The 
inspectors who followed the meat from 
New York to Bridgeport and back did not 
find the owner or the shipper of it, who had 
previously offered it for sale. As the man 
who had charge of it at the time did not land 
it no arrests were made. 


Beef Firm, Pork Lower. 


Novery marked change is noted in dressed 
beef, but the choicest grades are in rather 
light supply in Boston market, and are quoted 
one-quarter to one-half cent higher than 
last week. Other grades hold steady or at 
slight advance. There was a falling off in 
the beef arrivals for the week. The total 
was 119 cars for Boston and 101 cars for ex- 
port, a total of 220 cars; preceding week, 
157 cars for Boston and 67 cars for export, 
a total of 224 cars; same week a year ago, 
114 cars for Boston and 50 cars for export, 
a total of 164 cars. On account of the rather 
light receipts, further advances may occur 
by the first of the week. 

Pork provisions have reacted from the 
recent advance and showa gradual decline 
in price in leading markets of the country. 
Boston packers have again made a smaller 
kill of hogs. The total fcr the week was 
about 17,800; preceding week, 18,200; same 
week a year ago, 20,200. For export the 
demand has been much smaller, the total 
value by Boston packers having been about 
$100,000; preceding week, $120,000; same 
week last year, $135,000. 

Live stock into Chicago last week showed 
aloss all around, compared with the pre- 
vious week. It also was less than the cor- 
responding period last year for both hogs 
and sheep, but there was enough gain inthe 
movement of cattle, compared with a year 
ago, to offset the other losses and show a 
remarkable gain in the volume for the 
period. Traffic officials of variqus roads say 
the traffic. movement cannot be accurately 
judged by the market receipts, as feeders 
are beginning to move into the grazing 
lands and each spring this constitutes a 
large traffic. This season is said to prom- 
sea greater movement than ever before. 
The receipts of hogs there last week reached 
125,388 head, a decrease of 14,354 from the 
week before and a loss of 14,186 head com- 
pared with the same week a year ago. Re- 
ceipts of cattle were 57,936 head, or 6096 less 
than the week previous, but were a gain of 
26,956 over the corresponding week in last 
year. The arrivals of sheep aggregated 
50,746 head, a decrease of 5437 from the 
former week’s deliveries and a loss of 8632 
head compared with the same week a year 
ago. 
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Hothouse Lambs. 


Fall lambs have been rather high the 
whole season in New York and Boston mar- 
kets. Demand has been active and the sea- 
son has been one of the best ever known in 
this special line. Since the last of March, 
when spring lambs begin coming, the trade 
has been exceptionally good,and as April 
receipts were quite liberal and the demand 
always healthy, conditions existed which 
made money for all in the business. The 
spring lamb averages about thirty to thirty- 
five pounds each, and this week prices ruled 
$5 to $6 per head. Shipments came largely 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, New. York State and as far West as 
Ohio and Michigan. 
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Farmers Pushing Spring Work. 


Following is the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, climate 
and crop bulletin of the weather bureau, 
New England section, for the week ending 
Monday, May 11: 

All correspondents agree that the week 
past has been most favorable for the farmer 
in all the weather elements, except precipi- 
tation. Temperatures were generally a little 
above the normal, although the nights were 
a trifle too cool, and there was a goodly 
amount of sunshine. There were no damag- 
ing frosts reported. 

The week presented no marked extremes 
of temperature, although light frosts oc- 
curred in some localities. The mean tem- 
perature for the week at Boston was 54.0°, 
the same as that of the previous week, and 
1.1° below the thirty-one year normal. 

The amounts of rainfall reported were 
generally small, being below the normal in 
all sections, except the extreme eastern por- 
tion of Maine, nearly two inches occurring 
at Eastport. Local thundershowers were 
reported as occurring on the seventh at a 
number of points; no damage, however, re- 
sulting from them. 

The weather of the week having been so 
propitious, all farm work was pushed ahead 
as rapidly as possible, every advantage 
being taken of ‘weather and soil conditions ; 








the latter were excellent in most localities, 
the exception being on uplands, where the 
ground was still too dry. The rainfall, 
though deficient, was yet of great benefit, 
but much more is needed to satisfy the 
needs of nearly all the crops. Grass and 
pastures especially are suffering from the 
[prolonged drought, the growth of the 
former being at a standstill, and the latter, 
except in a few instances, not furnishing 
sufficient feed. In some localities young 
stock have been turned out, but milch cows 
must still get the larger part of their suste- 
nance at the barn. Rye and oats are doing 
fairly well, but are beginning to feel the 
need of more moisture. 

But little corn has been planted, as many 
have waited for rain and warmer weather. 
The germination of all garden seeds has 
been slow, although early-planted crops in 
the southern States have made fully as 
good progress as could be expected under 
the conditions that have existed. Many 
potatoes were planted during the week and 
the work will be about completed the com- 
ing week, except in the uorthern portions. 
In the south early-planted ones are already 
well up. 

No rain has fallen in central New York iu 
nearly four weeks, and although in nat- 
urally moist ground the grass is doing fairly 
well inthe majority of pastures, it is very 
poor and thin. AJ] dairymen say that cows 
are not making their usual amount of milk 
at this season of the year. Hay is scarce, 
and the cows have not wintered particularly 
well. The amount of cheese sold thus far is 
about the same as last year, but there is 
likely to be a talling off in the next two 
weeks. Prices are now down where they 
were a year ago. 
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Fruit Prospects Mostly Poor. 


Taking an average of reports the country 
over, it appears that peaches and plums 
will be a very short crop, and grapes like- 
wise, so far as they now appear, will be 
scarce. The apple prospect is uneven, but 
will probably be reduced in most sections 
by the effect of the cold weather. It is too 
soon to determine the full effect of the sea- 
son on apples. 

In New England and New York State 
both peach and plum buds were consider- 
ably affected. Professor Waugh of Am- 
herst, Mass., is not sure how far the plum 
buds are permanently injured. Inthe West 
and Southwest the apple crop has evidently 
been affected. In Missouri some corre- 
spondents report all Ben Davis fruit 
killed. Secretary G. B. Ellis writes: 
“The average condition compared with a 
full average crop is estimated at fifty-five 
in Missouri, which will yet insurea great 
many apples unless the damage is greater 
than is now apparent. Pears promise only 
ten per cent. of an average crop, cherries 
twenty-five per cent. and grapes twenty per 
cent. In many places all the young foliage 
on the grapes was entirely killed by the frost. 
Blackberries and raspberries being later 
than the other fruits have been damaged 
very little and show a condition of seventy- 
five per cent. Strawberries were damaged 
considerably, but not as much as has been 
reported. The bloom that was out at time 
of frost was damaged greatly, but as this 
fruit continues to bloom for about thirty 
days, the buds that were not out have been 
damaged very little.” 

Illinois correspondents report damage to 
small fruits and grapes frozen back to the 
cane. Apples blackened by frost and re- 
duced toa quarter crop. Michigan, which 
is a large peach region, expects a full 
peach crop, but pears, plums and cherries 
are badly hurt. Kansas reports about 
half a crop of apples left, but 
most pears and plums killed. Nebraska 
reports cherries and plums spoiled, apples 
uncertain. Arkansas, peaches spoiled, 
apples reduced seventy-five per cent. On 
the Pacific coast damage was light. 

Commercial Bean Growing. 

Bulletin No. 210 of the Curnell Experi- 
ment Station deals with ‘‘ Commereial Bean 
Growing in New York.” 

The history of commercial bean growing 
shows that it had its beginning in that 
State, nearly a century ago, as stated in Bul- 
letin 210 of the Cornell station, and sta- 
tistics show that in 1899 New York, next to 
Michigan, had the largest acreage of bean: 
under cultivation of any State in the Union, 
its acreage at that time being 129,298. 

The bulletin points out that beans are 
partial to limestone soils, and sot! should be 
in a good state of fertility. Beans do best 
on inverted clover sod, and usually get that 
place in the rotation, clover, beans and 
wheat making a good rotation. 

Early plowing should be practiced and 
followed by frequent harrowings for five or 
six weeks before the beans are planted. By 
this treatment large amounts of moisture 
are held in the'soil and made available for 
use by the plants later in the season. 

Plant in drills; distance between drills 
should be from twenty-four to thirty-two 
inches. A common grain drill may be 
used for small varieties, stopping the tubes 
that are not needed. Cultivation should 
begin early with bean cultivators. Bean 
harvesters are employed to cut the beans, 
leaving them in rows, which are put into 











bunches and dried by frequent turning. 


‘ 


When dried they are stored in barns and 
threshed at convenience. 

Commercial bean growing, owing to the 
attacks of the bean weevil,is confined to 
the northern border of the United States 
and a portion of California. The small 
white beans give, as a rule, best results. 
Bean straw is found to be a valuable feed 
for sheep and dairy cows. 
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A Typical Guernsey. 

Lucretia is a registered Guernsey cow of 
the Rhode Island Agricultural College herd, 
dropped Jan. 19, 1892. She had her last 
calf Jan. 11, 1900, and was due tocalve June 
3, 1901. She gave, when new milch, thirty 
pounds milk, daily average, during the 
month of February, 1900. She grows fleshy 
as the lactation term advances, and gradu- 
ally gives up the surplus flesh when in full 
flow after calving. Lucretia weighed, ap- 
proximately, 950 pounds. 

Lucretia shows large intelligence even for 
a@ thoroughbred. Lucretia’s idisposition at 
present (Mr. Wright, the herdsman, says she 
was very nervous and high strung when she 
first arrived) is all that could be desired in 
regard to man. Again, she is neutral in the 
matter of affection, and in regard to brush- 
ing and petting, though a trifle sensitive to 
carding. She will quietly domineer over any 
smaller cow, seemingly taking pleasure in 
keeping her from getting any water to drink. 
She is a slow drinker, but greatly dislikes 
cold water. Sherarely eats fine salt, nor 
does she lick rock salt freely, which may be 
due to her advanced stage in lactation. Mr. 
Wright states that ‘Lucretia is so sensitive 
as to shrink in milk if any one talks to him 
while he is milking her; but no statistics 
have been collected relative to the matter. 








‘iterature. 


A story of sin and sorrow and the conse- 
quences is ‘‘ The Pagan at the Shrine,”’ by 
Paul Gwynne. Two brothers grow up to- 
gether with temperaments as different as 
could be. One turns priest,and the other 
becomes a man of the world, sporty and 
fast. Between the two, however, there ex- 
ists real friendship, and so when the priest, 
guilty of offence, turns to his brother to take 
the girl off his hands, the brother laughs 
good-naturedly and consents. Thus two 
sons are born to the woman who, cast off by 
the priest’s biother, goes to live with a fish- 
erman bythe sea. Some years later the 
priest returns and finds the woman dead 
and his son and nephew growing up 
as best they may, each living miniatures 
of his respective father. The priest teaches 
them, but after a while his brother 
asks to have his son sent to him. 
The two boys, believing they have the 
same father, wonder why one is bidden 
o go and the other to stay. The father and 
son soon clash, and the priest’s brother 
dies cursing his brother for sending him the 
wrong boy, while he wills his money to the 
priest’s son, whom he believes to be his 
own offspring. As the priest’s son goes out 
to study and the priest remains praying, 
sorrowing and rejoicing, alternately, as he 
meditates on his sin and thinks of the fine 
son it has given him, the son increases in 
knowledge and unbelief, and returns to his 
aged father an atheist. His life’s tragedy 
is played out near the place where his 
mother rejoiced, mourned and sinned. The 
woman he loves proves to be his death 
sentence, and his young, strong life is 
snuffed out and his father’s heart breaks— 
**the wages of sin is death.’’ 

Mr. Gwynne has drawn some strong 
scenes, and he has depicted with fine art 
the powerful sufferings in his analysis of 
the priest’s mental agony. The priest is the 
main figure in the book, and his life has 
been admirably drawn without over exag- 
geration. In telling this story of sin the au- 
thor has exhibited the human side in all its 
varying phases, the fear of discovery, the 
escape and the long years of remorse fol- 
lowed by the enjoyment of a father’s love 
for a noble son. the days of rejoicing fol- 
lowed by the nights of doubt, with hope 
never far off, and the final climax of gloom 
and death. Mr. Gwynne makes one abhor 
the sin, yet have compassion for the sinner. 
Surely he endured much. The author 
has placed his scenes in New Mexico and 
Santa Fe, yet his characters, for the most 
part, are not Mexicans, and he does not suc- 
ceed in creating the temperament of the 
Southern or Spanish nature in his chief 
characters. The minor characterizations 
are better done than are the main actors of 
the plot. The priest has the vigorous, active 
nature of an American with the Puritanical 
conscience, bat his brother is more of the 
Latin race by nature. |New York: Mac- 
millan Company.’ Price, $1.50 net. | 

In presenting the old, old problem of the 
right course to pursue for the wife when 
she and her husband cannot live in har- 
mony, Alice Brown has produced unusual 
situations, which relieve the matrimonial 
complications of their trite sameness, in her 
new book, ‘‘The Mannerings.”” The hus- 
band is devoid of honor, and cares for only 
one person, his father. Being entirely self- 
centred ad selfish, Brice Mannering has 
only one ambition, to be comfortable and to 
get money, so that he may take his father 
abroad. He is not particular hw he obtains 

















well in hand, and of the struggle between 
the man and wifeshe writes sympathetically, 
so that one gains an insight into each per- 
sonality impartially. Although Brice Man- 
nering and his wife form the central theme of 
interest at first, as the plot progresses it 
is Nathalie’s love affair that grips and 
holds the reader’s attention. It is, on the 
whole, a story of strong interests, both the 
problem of Brice Manneriog’s domestic 
peace and Nathalie’s life’s happiness. The 
author’s solution of the questions of the 
happiness of ,these individuals cannot be 
surmised from the opening. chapters and 
cannot be determined until the conclusion 


‘| of the story. ‘Thus’ one reads with avidity 


tothe end in order that the curiosity may 
be satisfied, which speaks volumes for the 
author’sart. Miss Brown places her charac- 
ters in the atmosphere of the monotony 
of every-day home affairs which adds to 
the naturalness. of the story. She por- 


trays life in the most humble and ordinary |° 


conditions, a difficult thing to do success- 
fully. Many writers must have romantic, 
thrilling atmosphere to surround and mys- 
tify their characters, but Miss Brown de- 
pends on none of the exterior to sustain in- 
terest. It is the people of her book that 
occupy one’s attention, not their surround- 
ings. The story is well within Miss Brown’s 
ability, and she has narrated it in a simple 
style of language with a plot well conceived. 
{ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.50. | 

Whatever else a nation may have it is 
necessary that its finances should be ona 
sound basis. Every one in his own individ- 
ual experience learns some of the princi- 
ples governing money or the medium of 
exchange. Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, who 
is well known for his economical and socio- 
logical .writings, has completed what he 
intends as his first volume of a series on the 
money question. The book is entitled 
‘© The Principles of Money.’’ In introduc- 
ing his subject Professor Laughlin dwells 
briefly upon the meaning of the term 
“money” and its functions, advanc- 
ing to the consideration of coinage 
in its present practical aspects, such 
as size, weight and standard. Impar- 
tial arguments on the gold and silver 
standards are given. The whole book 
is devoted to money problems, their signifi- 
canceand remedies. The subject, ‘“* Tables 
of Prices,’’ is presented at length, and of all 
the questions on money it comes nearest to 
the people. ‘The relation between the 
money commodity and human effort is a 
matter of the first economic importance,”’ 
writes the author. His disposal of the 
**quantitv theory ” of money is a point of 
much interest. Professor Laughlin says: 
Lastly the quantity theory does not ex- 
plain facts. No investigator who 
might have approached the subject in- 
ductively, from a desire to arrive at the 
principles regulating prices solely by study- 
ing the data, could conceivably have ar- 
rived at the quantity theory. It has its 
origin in pure deduction, unconfirmed by 
statistical inquiry. If a course be 
announced in theory as producing certain 
effect, and yet when tested by experience 
the effects never follow the supposed course, 
certainly no one is under obligation to re- 
gard that fictitious arrangement of cause 
and effect as an established economic prin- 
ciple. To besure, it will be said that the 
quantity of money as compared with the 
money work regulates prices, other things 
being equal; but if the ‘‘ other things ” are 
so important that changes in the quantity of 
circulation on a inarked scale are not fol- 
lowed by corresponding changes in the price 
level, then that_is equivalent to proving 
that the “other things’’ are of more influ- 
ence than the quantity of money. .. . 
No one doubts that an increased supply of 
the standard metal would affect its value, 
and hence affect prices, but we shall see 
that the quantity of the metal is but one of 
the factors affecting price.’’ 

In chapters on the history and literature 
of the quantity theory of money there is 
much interesting and instructive reading 
matter. Having given the varied views of 
many writerson the quantity theory, Pro- 
fessor Laughlin maintains that the central 
error of the quantity theory lies in the 
assumed promises that prices are fixed by a 
comparison between the goods to be ex- 
changed (i. e., the money work) and the 
media of exchange by whichthe work is 
done, which practically amounts to saying 
that the force regulating the price is the 
pr ce or the amount of money actually ob- 
tained, whatever that may be. Among the 
closing chapters is one of the origin and 
history of legal tender which proves to be 
most interesting. The book is of interest not 
only to the student of economics, but to 
the general seeker after information. It 
is to be hoped that Professor Laughlin 
will complete his series of books on the 
money question, as he presents aspects of 
the questions not generally accepted by 
either past or present writers. The chief 
fault of the book lies in the abrupt style in 
which some of the chapters are treated, 
while others are too lengthy or diffuse. The 
theories presented are both sensible and 
reasonable, andthe work shows that Pro- 
fessor Laughlin is a thorough student. 
| New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$3.00. | 

From the Spanish discovery to the Amer- 
can occupation, R. A. Van Middeldyk nar- 
rates the history of Puerto Rico in a concise 
and comprehensive style; with many refer- 
ences to interesting bits of information of 
the subject. Mr. Van Middeldyk is the 
librarian of the Free Public Library of San 
Juan, an institution created under the 
American civil control, and, having had 
access to all obtainable data on the island, 
he has woven all this information into a 
connected narrative, giving a clear idea of 
the social and institutional life of the island 
for four hundred years. The author has 
noted the characteristic of the people and 
their mode of government. One may gain 
a fair idea of the political weaknesses from 
the author’s account, as he is particularly 
exhaustive in treating present condi- 
tions. Puerto Rico was a_ valuable 
island to Spain, for with even ordinary 
fair administration of the government 
the people have been self-supporting, 
and in some cases rendered substantial 
assistance to other Spanish possessions. 
The author says: ‘*The peon éclass has 
always been a faithful latoring class in the 
coffee, sugar and tobacco estates, and the 
slave element was never large. A few land- 
owners and the professional class dominate 
the island’s life. There is no middle class. 
There is an utter absence of the legitimate 
fruits of democratic institutions. The poor 
are in every way objects of pity and 
of sympathy. They are the hope of 
the island. By education widely dif- 
fused a great unrest will ensue, and from 
this unrest will come the social], moral, civic 
union of the people.” It is not because 
they lack civilization, but because they are 
suffering from the kind of civilization they 
have had. The island needed an entire new 
rule, and this it obtained under American 
civil administration. The American people 


1 


to realize what an immense qu:. 
try has taken upun itself in ;, 
to Puerto Rico’s needs. Our Rep), 
lic bears a debt of honor to this isla,,,: 
and the people of the United States shou! 
understand thoroughly the state of affai, 
now existing in this rich island so that 1}, 
whole duty may be done. The history ,. 
Puerto Rico is narrated concisely and ent.., 
tainingly in the first half uf the bouk, whi: 
the concluding chapters are devoted to {), 
picturing of the agricultural conditiv,,. 
On the whole, the volume is a swee);), 
survey of the past and present of 
island possession. Generously illustrate.) 
the book presents an attractive appearai.. 
besides being a source of practical infory, 
tion. The work is by no means a criti... 
history of dull, uninteresting facts, but «:, 
which is adapted to the general needs of +), 
busy thinker on political matters. | \:., 
York: D. Appleton &Co. Price, $1.25 1.0: 


Rotes and Queries, 


THe HEALTH OF LoNDON.—“S. V.L”: \ 
the end of March, 1902, the British metrop.| 
within the administrative County of London ¢0). 
tained 571,768 inhabited houses, in which tye: 
dwelt 4,536,641 men, women and children. (); 
greatest moment in these figures is the popula 
tion per house, and in this respect the return j, 
disappointing. In 1891the number was 7.74 + 
house; in 1901 it was 7.93. . Despite its huge pop: 
lation, London is healthier than any other of tio 
eleven large towns in England, except Wes: 
Ham, Bristol and Bradford. It had a greater 
mortality in the past ten years than Amsterdam 
Brussels, Copenhagen, Stockholm and Be;|\;, 
but is healthier than Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienn. 
and New York. Akin to these facts are thos 
relating to the housing of the working classes. 
continual displacement of the population is «oi. 
op by extension of railways and public works. 
and with this process the accommodation pro- 
vided barely keeps pace. The County Council 
has spent £3,148,315 in clearing unwholesome 
areas and erecting dwellings. 

BEET SUGAR.—“N. P.”: The first efforts 
toward producing sugar from the beet in this 
country were made near Philadelphia in 13:0, 
without success. Eight years afterward, David 
L. Child made a crude attempt at Northampton, 
Mass., the beets averaging six per cent. of sugar. 
Other early attempts made at Chatwortn, I1I.. 
in 1863, at Portland, Me.,and Franklin, Mass. 

MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT.—“ Harley”: Our 
correspondent must not be alarmed because his 
arms and legs are thin, fora writerin American 
Medicine says that prolonged observation jas 
convinced him that the muscles of the profes- 
sional athlete or the blacksmith are not only un- 
necessary to men whose daily occupation re- 











but are absolutely injurious. Not only is this 
true so far as exaggerated muscular development 
is concerned, but it applies with special force to 
the structural and functional visceral capacity of 
the large-muscled man, a capacity which has de- 
veloped with the growth of muscle. Large 
muscles unused are pernicious, it is true, but an 
immense unused visceral capacity is still more so. 
Muscular degeneracy does not necessarily pro- 
duce serious results, save in the case of the 
heart; but visceral degeneracy is a much 
more serious matter. A big arm with a 
fine biceps, triceps and deltoid develop- 
ment may be very pretty to look at, but such 
arms have ofttimes cost their owners their lives. 
We learn from the same authority that inde- 
pendently of the question of overstrain, a high 
degree of physical development is often fatal, if 
for any reason the subject is compelled to cease 
his muscular work and adopt a sedentary life 
One of the greatest pugilists that America ever 
produced, John Dwyer, of Brooklyn, left his 
regular occupation to enter the counting-room— 
he died within a year of tuberculosis. The ex- 
planation in this case was simple enough; the 
immense lungs which were necessarily an ad- 
vantage in the prize-ring fell into disuse in the 
counting-room. Disuse meant degeneration, and 
degeneration meant a lack of resistance of which 
tubercle bacillus was not slow to take advan- 
tage. 

THE SEX OF ANGELS.—“ Stephen ”’: Women 
appeared in pictures as angels because the men 
who painted them could not imagine anything 
more graceful or beautiful. There is no allusion 
in the Bible to female angels. The angels are 
always supposed to be masculine, and in all Euro- 


pean languages the word “angel” is of the 
masculine gender. In a general sense the angels 
were the messengers and “sons” of God, the 
symbol of strength and purity, and their duties 


were not of a feminine character. According to 
all the traditions of religious art, they should be 
represented as beardless youths. 

SOLOMON’s MINES.—‘‘A.”: They were in the 
Zambesi region, according to modern explorers 
who have discovered in Rhodesia many thousand 
old mines, 240 of which afforded the beginnings 
of undertakings now in course of actual ex- 
ploitation. This extensive series of old work- 
ings reaches from north of the Zambesi to the 
Murchison Range in the Transvaal. The area 
covered is about 750,000 square miles. Within 
this area there are ruins of entire cities, 
fortresses, and temples, bearing plenuful evi- 
dence of the ancient worship of Baal-Ashera 
and the civilization which characterized the 
Himyarites of southern Arabia. ‘Ihe oli 
legends impute the gold of Ophir to Arabia, 
where gold, in quantity, has not been found, the 
idea of rich resources having grown from the 
fact that the gold of the ancient world passe! 
through the hands of the Arabians, who were the 
great traders and pirates of antiquity, and of « 
much later historic period also. 








Vacation Places Where Mealth and 
Quiet, Spert and Enjoyment Can bi 
Found. 

The warm weather is fast approaching upo 
us, and this is the time for the intended vac 
tionist to think about his or her place of recres 
tion and enjoyment for the coming season. 

New England first of all appeals to the touris' 
and when it strikes him it generally strikes hin 
rather forcibly, for among the numerous resor' 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Mass: 
chusetts, the summer tourist will find everyth!! 
to suit his or her want and comfort. The hote. 
are modern, and at the principal summer reso! 
they have become luxurious palaces. 1! 
wealthy visitor who desires to stop at one | 
these magnificent palaces with a first-class sta) 
of fast horses attached has but to journey to ¢! 
White Mountains, to Rockland or Poland Spri! 
Me., or to the celebrated Bar Harbor. 

The youth who wishes to put in the summe! 
the favorite game of golf, should visit the mo! 
tains and his wish will be consummated; | 
baseball enthusiast, who desires t) while aw 
his time at the favorite pastime, baseball, : 
find his enjoyment at these self-same resorts; ' 
fisherman who prefers the beautiful expanse 0! 
glassy, New England lake, can find his rendezvo 
in Winnipesaukee or Sunapee in New Han 
shire and Moosehead or the Rangeleys in Mai! 
the hardy mountain climber who wishes to 
his skill and endurance in atramp will find ' 
lofty summit of Mt. Washington waiting 
him, or the less fatiguing climbs to Mt. Mo! 
nock or Mt. Saddleback; the yachtsman \ 
finds his joy in a stiff wind and a good boat, « 
battle with the snowy waves from Marblehea( 
Bar Harbor; the canoeist can paddle his ba 
through the poetic waters of the busy Merrin 
or through the pine-lined streams of Maine. “! 
of which are the Penobscot and Kennebec; ' 
man who likes life and sport at all times, and \' 
desires the free atmosphere ot the country @ 
all the health-giving accompaniments, but W! 
desires a bit of city with him, should visit 5@': - 
toga. He can find life and amusement to suit! 
most fastidious taste; he can enjoy the ex! 
ment of the race-track, and the quiet of the mot 
tain valley. 

Choose your resort, there are hundreds 

places on the line of the Boston & Maine Ra'- 

road, > ‘ 

Send to the Koston & Maine Railroad Pass’! 

ger Department, Boston, for their 1903 T° 

Book. It contains 84 pages of useful inform: 

tion, the hotels and their rates and accommoc« 

tions and the round-trip railroad rates fro!’ 

Boston, Worcester and Springfield. This boc’ 

will be mailed free to any address upon rece! 

of address. 








quires no high degree of muscular development, ' 
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Poultry. 


than she would need if not, laying. Like 
anyother machine, she must be furnished 





Goose Pesturage. 


jeese are grazing birds. In fact, they live 


4 thrive on good pasturage and water, | petter to have thé some ¥ 
nough, of course, they do not make the | ¢inot breed, that b sagprd may oe haat. 
id growth that may be secured when | form in color and size as possible. 
ne grain is fed; on the other hand, it is 
vably not possible to raise goslings on ood part of th 
exclusive grain diet without a liberal 9 lay any "Sood thenl picoly of ditnnd 
»ply of some succulent vegetable food. | green bone, broken shells, grit and vege- 
ing goslings make the most rapid growth | tables. All of. these, including scraps of 


u short, nutritious grass or brook grass | meat Senente 
rain. In a@ wild state geese devour vaytier eae the elements needed by the 


e quantities of roots of grasses and 
‘tig plants, which they dig from the | she js likely to get in her food. The hen 
‘s and borders of streams, and wash | that used to roam the wilds and lay eggs for 
from earth in shatlow water. Domestic | g single brood of chicks per year needed 
-e confine themselves to less water und | }jittle lime. Butnow we have put upon her 


atic plants, and generally feed upon 


ures, preferring moist, rich localities | per year, and for the shells for that number 
re the grass is kept short and sweet by | of eggs a considerable quantity of lime is re- 
stant feeding and rapid growth. Tall, | quired. ; 


ody grasses which have become tough 


not relished by them. This natural can be obtained only from healthy stock 
it of geese makes considerable space | wel! cared for. ‘The fowls require plenty of 
essary for their successful keeping, Or | exercise, sanitary quarters and clean food, 


uires that they be provided with succu- 


green growth. C. G. F. 


<> 
<> 


The Growing Birds. 


he young poultry must enjoy almost un- 
ted range. Our growing stock are given 

m range until fall, scattered over various 

is and wandering long distances from 

.-ir nocturnal quarters. 

\Ve regard this as a very strong point in 

ducing the highest type of healthy breed- 

- stock, and do not think the best results 

: be accomplised where chickens are 
raised to maturity in even partial confine- 
ment. They might do fairly well for one or 
two seasons, but as breeding stock they 
would sooner or later show the erfect of it in 
enfeebled constitutions, infertile eggs, or 
egzs not having sufficient vitality to hatch 
the chiekens even when fully formed in the 
shell. 

(he difference with chickens raised in 
partial confinement and with free range is 
precisely the same @3 that between children 
reared in the cou: try and those reared in 
the tenement houses of the city. After fully 
and well matured, a person, an animal, ora 
hen can withstand more or less confinement 
and laborious employment. Eggs. from 
fowls housed and yarded as described, well 
cared for, fed a variety of grain, sufficient 
green and. animal food, with plenty of exer- 
cise, will yield an abundance of fertilized 
eggs, which should hatch well even in 
winter, unless chilled in some way. 

W. H. Rupp. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 


— 
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The Popular Plymouths. 








lhe best known and most popular of the 


general-purpose breeds is no doubt the 
Barred Plymouth Rock. This favorite variety 
hasa business standing like the Jersey cow, 
Concord grape or Baldwin apple. Every- 
body understands its merits and knows its 


reliability for cerfain results under fair | 


conditions. 

As regards its actual business merits com- 
pared with competing breeds like Wyan- 
dottes, White and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island 


Reds and Orpingtons, it may be said that | 
the ditference is probably Jess than many | 
suppose. Unbiassed tests show little aver- | 


age variance among leading breeds in rate 
of growth, cost of feed, number of eggs pro- 
duced or value of pro.uct. More seems to 
depend on the strain than on the breed, and 


sometimes more on the individual than on | 


the strain. The champion layers, as re- 


corded through public tests, represent all | 


the leading breeds. 
Each breed of course has special merits 
and faults of more or less importance. As, 








the material from which to manufacture 
her finished product. 
Where market eggs are the object, it is 


Keep the laying hens busy in scratching a 


The civilized hen needs more lime than 


the task of providing over one hundred eggs 
Fertile eggs with strong, vigorous germs 


with pure water, some grit, vegetables and 
green cut bone or meat meals. 
Despite the various theories and methods 
suggested, no one has yet been able to know 
exactly whi -h egg will hatch and which will 
fail until after a certain period of incuba- 
tion, and as to discerning the sex of the 
prospective chick within an egg, it is an im- 
possibility. 
The scarcity of eggs and the high prices 
that have ruled should induce farmers to 
give hens their proper place on the farm. 
As arule, ail other live stock receive atten- 
tion, being well fed and sheltered, but the 
fowls are supposed to be able to take care 
of themselves. The plan may result in the 
fow)s being able to exist through the winter, 
but the hens do not lay. 
T. F. Shutt of the Canadian experiment 
station at Ottawa, after testing a number of 
egg preservatives, concludes that the supe- 
riority of lime water for this purpose is be- 
yond question. In hisexperience no other 
fluid is its equal. The eggs kept in lime 
water are mucb superior to those preserved 
by most other methods. 
A fresh egg has a somewhat rough shell, 
while the shell of a stale egg is smooth. 
When cooked the contents of a fresh egg 
| stick to the shell and must be removed with 
| @spoon; but a stale egg, when boiled hard, 
| can be peeled off like the skin of an orange. 
| One great advantage in the poultry busi- 
‘ness is the quick returns on the invest- 
|ment. Eggs car be sold as soon as pro- 
‘duced, and the chickens are ready for 
market in from three to six months. 
Poultry Dull, Eggs Firm. 

Fowls, fresh killed or frozen, are in ample 
supply and the market is very quiet, top 
quotations being held with difficulty. Chick- 
eus and turkeysare also selling slowly. The 
general dullness has affected the market for 
| live fowls, which are quoted a little lower. 
At New York receipts of live poultry have 
| been quite large, but not to an extent that 
would unsettle prices. Five loads from the 
South arrived Wednesday, including a large 
proportion of spring chickens which sell at 
19 cents per pound, or about 6 cents below 
| nearby live chickens. Live pigeons are sell- 
ing fairly well. Dressed poultry is in 
rather light supply, but demand is limited 
and prices about hold steady. Spring ducks 
| are in moderate supply. Tame squabs are 
more plenty and price tends to fall. 
| Egg shipments to Boston markets have 








| been moderate for the season and prices 
show advance of a fraction ofa cent on most 
| grades. Demand is not very active, or a 
further rise might take place. The best 
Eastern stock brings 18'to 20 cents in large 
| lots. A great deal of Western stock for 
' cold storage has been received and sold at 
between 16 and 17 cents. 
| A New York dealer says there are now 
nearly twice as many eggs in Eastern coolers 
as this time a year ago. Extra exertion on 
part of warehouse men in New York has 
caused scarcity in current packings. Ware- 
house men began by offering 12 cents. This 
was later increased to 13 cents, and now 
they offer 14 cents ora fraction more ad- 
vance for stock in the house. An Iowa 
shipper wired a house here for a price of a 
car on track there. The New York man 
wired back “‘ 14 cents,’’ but shipper answered 
by stating he had sold his stock on track for 
more than 14 cents. This example goes to 
show that at tbat time a week ago Western 
prices were stronger than New York. 








Bees and Stings. 

Ina recent issue I notice some views are 
expressed in regard to one’s becoming im- 
mune to the poison of bee stings. After an 
experience of a quarter of a century with 
the hot-footed little pets, I can only say 


‘ 





PRIZE PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLET. 


Winner at Pan-American Exposition. Bred 
by Valley Farms, Simsbury, Ct. 





for instance, the blocky shape of the white 
Wyandottes, the long breast bone, good dis- 
position and farm-bred vigor of the Rhode 
'sland Reds, the light pinfeathers of the 
White, buff and red breeds, the hardiness 


| dark-colored eggs of the Barred Rocks, | 


« line-flavored flesh of the Orpington, and 


ihe typical Plymouth has a strong, com- 
frame and wedge shape; skin, legs and 
bright yellow; comb single and medium 
+: color, blue bars on grayish white. 
« perfect shading and clearness of color- 
s bred with some difficulty, and 
igh the breed is so long established 
common, the high-scoring specimens 
‘ill scarce enough to bring good prices. 
’ average business flock is selected 
it much reference to fine points of 
ise. But even for farm uses care 
1 be taken to select the typical wedge- 
ed but full-breasted style from a vig- 
, active strain. The sluggish, heavy 
d, beefy type is objectionable, because 

ed to poor laying and overfatness. 


<> 


Eggs and Fgg Making. 

first eggs of the brown egg layers are 

ly of a good color, but as the hen in 

s her laying she decreases the amount 

', owing to the gradual loss of the 

t which colors the eggs. 

« are hensin every flock that do not 

ough eggs to pay for their board. 

’ are individual hens in these same 

| that do the bulk of the laying. Econ- 

c mes in by breeding from the heavy 

and getting rid of the inferior stock. 

tain amount of food is necessary to 

| life and produce an egg. If the hen 

ot get it, the egg-basket suffers. You 

t _ from nature without paying 
lalty, 

‘er the story of the man who has suc- 

‘ with a dozen fowls than the story of |: 

in who hopes to succeed with ten 

‘nd. What has been donecan be done. 

we hope to do is quite another thing. 

‘hen that is laying needs more feed 





that this point is subject to the old adage 
_ that ‘‘ What is one man’s meat may be an- 
other’s poison.”’ 

Some might, as auggested by Messrs. 
| Parker and Kleine, become inoculated with 
the poison, so they, in time, feel no bad 
| after effects, but it is a rather radical, if not 
| dangerous, proposition that the novice 
| should expose himself freely to bee stings. 
| One cannot tell surely what the after 
effects night be. I recall a case of a party 
who had handled bees for several seasons 
without trouble from stings, but on one 
occasion, after using ammonia and then 
salt to relieve the pain and swelling of the 
arm, was nearly asphyxiated by the sudden 
contraction of the windpipe, and every 
sting ever received afterwards caused a 
severe return of the same trouble. It is 
true that if one can bear the poison it does 
not swell so badly after the system becomes 
used to it, but I think it usually smarts 
quite as badly, at least that is my experi- 


Not many of us would venture to obtain a 


to capture them. 


home in triumph. 


jurious—indeed, I have been assured by 


ing horse. 


of nine years, who had been afflicted with | i 


trouble from soreeyes. I have heard stings 





ence. of winter wheat in the United States in the 


start in beekeeping in the way described by | acres and 375,600,000 bushels, in official fig- 
an old gentleman who occasionally visits | ures. Commercial estimates are greater. | shrinkage of the Southern article is said to 
my yards and sometimes tells of finding his | Thearea now given for the crop this year is 
first swarm of bees when a lad of fourteen. | 33,107,000, a reduction of 963,000 from previ- 
It was a fine big swarm, hanging on a large | ous figures. 
bush beside the road. He was quite a dis- | years average of 84.4, the yield has been 
tance from home and had nothing in which | 13.81 bushels per acre. On the basis of the| supply. Summer squash is improving in 
Nothing daunted, he | five cropsthere is suggested ona May con- 
pulled off his shirt, tied it up into bag shape, | dition of 92.6 a production of 501,500,000 
shook his swarm into it, and bore them say’ lauiee Gh helibad tal aaa" a Boas He lots, cabbages in demand, string beans | 4... the price of raw stock to maintain steady 

One ought never to handle bees without | bushels. The text of the monthly crop bul- | higher. 
suitable protection for both face and hands. | letin issued by the Agricultural Department 
I am not sure that bee poison is actually in- | is as follows: 


physicians that it works out of the system | ment of Agriculture made up to May 1 show 
in a short time—nevertheless, I think it | the area and winter wheat in cultivation on 
never does any one good to be stung need- | that date to have been about 33,017,000 
less] , so I would no more practice working | acres. This is 96,000 acres, or 2.8 per cent. | lines. New Southern potatoes are in mod- 
among bees without protection than I would | less than the area sown last fall and 4,525,- | erate supply. Best Bermudas bring $5 per 
purposely stand close to the heels of a kick- | 000 acres, or 15.8 per cent. in excess of the 
area of winter wheat harvested last year. 
The only case I ever knew where benefit | The percentage of abandoned acreage in 
was derived from stings was that of a child | fifty important winter wheat-growing States 


ulcers on the eyeballs and granulated lids. | clading the area to be out for hay, reaching 
in the years that have passed since being | one hundred thousand acres only in Kansas, 
stung on the left eyelid there has been no | Texas and California. 


This steer won second 





2 HEREFORD-HOLSTEIN STEER, TEDDY. 
in class for grades and cross-breds at the International live- 
stock show, Chicago, in 1900, in competition with steers of all breeds and crosses. The above 
. photograph, shown by co-operation of secretary F. D. Coburn of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, was taken when the steer was nineteen months old and weighed 1410 pounds. At 

twenty-two months Teddy weighed 1570 pounds. : 








recommended for rheumatism, but, judging 
by my own experience, that prescription 
is to be taken with a pinch of salt. Self- 
confidence is needful in handling bees, and 
the novice ought always to wear a veil and 
also gloves, having short sleeves sewed to 
the wrists and held just above the elbows 
by elastic run in a hem, as it is disconcert- 
ing, to say the least, to have a few bees 
take a journey up one’s sleeve while at 
work. Also one should always use suffi- 
cient smoke to keep the bees under control. 
One would hardly care for the experience 
that befell a young beekeeper who was 
called in haste from the hay field to hivea 
swarm. He donned his bee-hat with due 
precision, likewise his gloves, and tied his 
overalls down over his shoes and proceedéd 
to shake off his bees, but suddenly remem- 
bered a rent in the back of his overalls 
simultaneously with its discovery iby a de- 
tachment of the swarm, which made a flank 
movement and a rear attack. 
Ice is the best: remedy to apply to bee 
stings. If constantly applied for an hour 
or so the swelling may be almost entirely 
prevented. If stung, scrape off the sting as 
quickly as possible, taking care to get the 
little barb out, then wash to get the poison 
off, and if you have no ice put on some wet 
baking soda. HiLas D. DAvIs. 


- Worticuitural. 


Cider from Stored Apples. 
Early this spring quite a number of apples 
in parts of New York State were ground for 
cider, being of a quality not profitable tuo 
ship to market at the prices then prevailing. 
It was noticed that the cider was of an ex- 
cellent quality, being thicker and sweeter 
than the fall-made cider. A farmer who 
has made some of that cider for a special 
trade this spring, writes to inquire whether 
the composition is really different than that 
of the ordinary article. 
Certain experiments carried on in Ger- 
many about one year ago indicate that the 
sweating of apples is advantageous in the 
making of cider, since by this process the 
consistency and per cent. of sugar is in- 
creased within a comparatively short time. 
Fruit in the experiments mentioned in- 
creased in sugar from 9.98 to 11.50 per cent. 
within twenty-three days, and the per cent. 
of acid was also diminished. The increase of 
sugar seems to be due to the change of 
starch to sugar. It is probable that apples 
which have been kept in storage a long time 
have increased in cider-making qualities in 
the ways indicated. 
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Grain Markets Firm. 


Wheat holds about as quoted last week, 
but corn and oats are from 1 to 2 cents 
higher, while corn meal, millfeeds and 
some kinds of flour show small advances. 
Corn for immediate use is not in large 


cold, dry season causes a little anxiety on 
The Government crop report published 


market, its statements being, in a general 
way, about as expected. Estimates of the 


546,126,000 on May 1 last. These estimates 
are made by J. C. Brown, statistician of the 
produce exchange. The average condition 
of the growing crop on the first of the pres- 
ent month was 92.61, as compared with 97.3. 
The general impression was that the crop 
report was favorable. As compared with 
former years the indicated yield this season 
isamost bounteous one. The crop damage 
rumors in circulation soon after the frosty 


believe that there would be a greater dete- 
rioration shown in the growing crop than 
was revealed in the report. In brief, the 


by a decline of 4.7 points in the percentage 
condition, accompanied by the destruction 
of 963,000 acres of planted wheat. 

Mr. Brown’s estimates are considered too 
large by, other grain experts, who compile 
their figures on the average condition of 
crops for several years past, and not on the 
barvest results. Oscar K. Lyle, a produce 


dicated yield, from a percentage condition 
of 92.6, will be 501,500,000 bushels. This, he 
says, will be a bumper yield. Mr. Lyle 


last five years, 1898-1902, is about 27,200,000 


s unusually small; the abandonment, in- 


supply in Eastern markets, moreover, the | doing in other varieties except cold-storage 
the prospects for this year’s crop. $3.50. 


May 11 did not particularly affect the wheat | supply and with prices fully held at last 


anticipated yield of winter wheat, as com-| and Davis at $3 or lower. Poor fruit is 
piled from the report, indicate a shrinkage | hard to sell as the season advances, on ac- 
in bushels from 587,411,000 on April 1 last to | count of its lack of keeping qualities. 


larger receipts in some lines tending to in- 
crease the demand. The cool, dry weather 
has kept back the native truck somewhat, 
thus preventing a glut. Asparagus, how- 
ever, has been very plenty the past week, 
and prices have well-nigh gone to pieces 


spell in the latter part of April led many to | 80me days. 


prices, the Southern product is adrug in the 
market. Spinach growers have enjoyed a 
successful. season. 
report showed the extent of damage done eee pelea MMA ue’ so: tebe On: ‘dative 
spinach. Rhubarb is in large supply and 
prices are still lower. Prizes of hothouse 
stuff range tower, but cost of heating is 
light at this season, and many growers find 
the late season more profitable than winter. 
Hothouse cauliflower is now on the market. 


exchange statistician, figures that the in- | somewhat with the hothouse product. Deal- 
ers say that the hothouse article is much 
better, because not picked until fully ripe 
and containing no waste. Southern toma- 
says: / toes cost in Boston about $3 per case of five 

* An average ofthe area and production | baskets, each basket holding five pounds. 
The cost is therefore only 12 cents per 
pound, compared with 20 cents or more for 
the hothouse grown. 


bring its present average cost pretty close 
to 20 cents when sorted fora high class of 
On a May condition, in five | trade. 


quantity and quality. 
cucumbers in oversupply, except for best 


ateady, Egyptian and Bermuda onions 


barrel. Sweet potatoes are in steady de-|1 
mand and higher. 


in favor of potato shipments in sacks. It 
was held that this would benefit all inter- 
ests. It would prevent shrinkage, pota- 
toes could be better graded and handled. 
Packages should be made as attractive as 
“For the area remaining under cultiva-| possible, the same as orange growers and | showed the cause of the trouble. 


tion, the average condition on May 1 was 
92.6, against a condition of 97.3 for the total 
area sown reported on April 1, 1903, and 76.4 
on May 1, 1902; 94.1 at the corresponding 
date in 1901, and 82.5, the mean of the aver- 
ages of the last ten years, for the areas 
remaining under cultivation May 1. While 
there has manifestly been some deteriora- 
tion in condition during the month, special 
field agents dispatched to the prineipal win- 
ter wheat, States on the occurrence of the 
frost of April 30 and May 1, report the wheat 
crop as practically uninjured by the cold 
snap. 

‘* The average condition of winter rye on 
May 1 was 93.3, as compared with 97.9 on 
April 1, 1903 ; 83.4 on May 1, 1902; 94.6 at the 
corresponding date in 1901, and 88.4, the 
mean of the May averages of the last ten 
years. The average condition uf the meadow 
mowing lands on May 1 was 92.8, against 
86.6 on May1, 1902, and 90.4 as the mean 
May averages of the last ten years.’’ 

According to reports from London, ne- 
gotiations are afoot for a combination of 
London flour mills, with a capital of $12,- 
500,000. It is pred'cted that if the combina- 
tion succeeds American flour will be driven 
out of the market. There are eight -big 
firms in London, who turn out about thirty 
thousand sacks weekly. importations of 
American flour are eighty thousand sacks 
weekly. The promoters of the scheme be- 
lieve that amalgamation will effect econo- 
mies equivalent to 25 cents a sack. Instead 
of importing American flour, which is now 
sold at prices barely covering expenses, 
London will get American wheat and grind 
it here. 

The foreign crop reports are summarized 
as follows: United Kingdom, favorable. 
France, there isno decided improvement in 
crops. Only in some of the central districts 
are the conditions really good. Warm 
weather is required from now on. Germany, 
weather more favorable, but early damage 
more apparent. Russia, droughty condi- 
tions reported in some important districts 
in southeast and east. 

During the week just closed the exports 
of grain from Boston aggregated 486,619 
bushels, of which 243,357 bushels were corn 
and 243,262 bushels were wheat. The sail- 
ings were: Steamers Saxonia, Liverpool, 
25.714 bushels of corn; Cambrian, London, | 
119,513 bushels of wheat and 29,062 bushels 
of corn; Pinemore, Antwerp, 64,847 bushels 
of wheat and 154,153 bushels of corn; De- 
vonian, Liverpool, 59,902 bushels of wheat 
and 34,428 bushels of corn. The Adria, sail- 
ing for Hamburg via Philadelphia, carried 
no grain. 


> 
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Apple Trade Quiet. 


The apple business is nut very active, 
owing to demand and supply both being 
rather light. Prices for good stock are well 
sustained. York & Whitney quote choice 
Russets at $2.50, and state that not much is 





stock. Some fancy lots quote as high as 
At New York apples are reported in light 


week’s quotations. Fancy lots are scarce. 
Choice Russets bring $3.25, with Baldwin 





Vegetable Markets Active. 
Trade continues good, lower prices and 


With native “grass” selling at low 


A dealer says he never 


Southern tomatoes are pleaty and compete 


Peas are lower, 


progress will seem slow. Plowed under, 
the clover will show such definite results 
But the waste and | that the farmer is likely to be a clover con- 
vert the rest of his life. 


facturers, including the territory from the Mis- 
Most lines of Southern truck are in full | sissippi river east, have organized under the 
‘ name of the Eastern Association of Process But- 
ter Manufacturers, and elected A. G. Wesling of 
Kenton, O., president. The com any will incor- 
porate under the laws of Ohio, and seek to re- 


prices. The strongest efforts will be directed 
toward the removal of the two-cent internal rev- 
Old vegetables show few changes. Tur- | enue tax. 

nips remain scarce and rather high. Beets 
“* Returns to the statistician of the Depart-| and carrots steady, parsnips firm. The | pleton, Mass., last week are said to have burned 
onion market shows improvement in prices. 
Potato receipts are.moderate and prices 
nearly steady, with a slight decline in some 


across about 1000 acres of woodland. 


decree prohibiting the exportation of cattle, 
sheep and pigs on account of the foot and mouth 
disease. 


s last fall he had his buildings shifted around and 
The Chicago ?roduce Association has voted | 2mong the rubbish which should have gone toghe 

dump were several old paint kegs, some of which 
contained paint. These were thrown over the 
fences, where the cows had access to them. 
They vad licked the kegs all out and were 
poisoned from the zine and lead in the paint. 


ern track in moderate supply and prices 


¥ 


and unripe. Someare so green that they 
speck before fully ripening, and prices for 
such are low. Old ‘onions, if choice and 
anspruuted, are selling weil -at full quota- 
tions ; sprouted lots go at low prices. Egyp- 
tian onions are high. The potato market 
holds firm, with the bulk of sales at $1.90 to 
$2 per barrel. 
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The Hay Trade and Prospects. 


Leading hay markets remain strong and 
active, although increasing supplies have in 
some places brought prices down from the 
top-notch level recently attained. Even the 
low grades are moving off very well. 

Supplies at New York have been quite 
liberal, especially fom Canada, and prices 
are lower for top grades. Clover and rye 
straw show no special changes, demand 
being light. 

The Boston market retains the advance 
of fifty cents on No. 1, as quoted last week, 
and offerings of this grade are small; No. 2 
isalsoin good demand. Clover and clover 
mixed are not much called for now that the 
cattle-feeding season is nearly over. Re- 
ceipts at Boston for the week were 196 car- 
loads, of which twenty-two were for export. 

Western and Southern markets report 
light receipts, prices firm and demand 
active. Those Canadian shippers who were 
fortunate enough to lay their hay down in 
New York and Brooklyn recently must 
have made handsome profits, as such has 
been the scarcity of good to choice baled 
hay tnat sales of No. 1 Canadian have been 
made there at $22 to $23 and No.2 at $20 to 
$21. It is stated on pretty reliable author- 
ity, says the Montreal Trade Bulletin, that 
the net proceeds of four cars of Canadian 
hay sold in New York gave the shipper a 
clear profit of $72 per car, and another lot of 
two cars realized $22 per ton, showing a profit 
of $5.40 per ton or $129.60 on the two cars. It 
is seldom if ever before that such a 
scarcity of the best grades of hay has been 
experienced in the Eastern States as during 
the past few weeks, and we learn that a car- 
load of prime Canadian timothy sold as high 
as $25in the New York markets; and sev- 
eral cars of No. 1 were placed at $23 to $24; 
but these, it is said, were not general prices. 
There was no difficulty, however, in getting 
$20 to $21 for choice No. 2 Canadian hay in 
New York city at thetime of greatest scarc- 
ity. There is, however, difficulty in obtaining 
cars to convey the hay to the great centres in 
the Eastern States. If sufticient rail aecom- 
modation could have been secured and a 
large portion of the surplus hay produc- 
tion shipped, prices in New York would 
never have attained their recent normally 
high level. 





Clover for Run-Down Soil. 
Clover is not fully appreciated in the East 
or elsewhere, except where the ideas of 
Terry and the other apostles of clover have 
taken root. Large farms with soil fairly 
easy to work can often be improved very 
fast with help of clover. 

This class of farms now keep perhaps 
ten to fifteen cows per one hundred acres. 
The manure available is not half enough 
for the land which might be cultivated, and 
the result is either that much of the land is 
left in sod until it produces next to nothing, 
while the manure all goes on a few acres of 
the best land, or else the farmer attempts to 
make the manure cover too much land, and 
no part of the farm produces a full crop, to 
say nothing of soil improvement. 
One reason clover has been unappreciated 
is because it has often been sown with tim- 
othy and other grasses. The clover dies 
out, its roots decay to feed the timothy, and 
its full effect is hardly realized. To dis- 
cover what clover may do, it should be sown 
by itself on one of the run-out and neglected 
fields just mentioned. Plow the field early 
in the fall previous. Plant a hoed crop 
for a year, if convenient. If not, work the 
soi] very thoroughly with disk tools, and 
sow clover thickly with a light dressing of 
fertilizer. Mow in June to kill weeds, leav- 
ing the mowings on the field. 

The following year cut the first growth 
for hay, but do not cut the second growth. 
Let it lie on the ground and plow it under 
the following spring. It willdo more good 
than all the fertilizer you can buy. The 
field should now be ready to grow one of 
the finest crops of potatoes it ever produced, 
if a light dressing of fertilizer is added ahd 
the crop properly tended. Then repeat the 
process. Good fields which have been run 
down by long neglect can certainly be 
brought up in this way without use of 
manure. 

Some will object to the use of three years 
time to secure the single cutting of clover 
and the crop of putatoes, but the objection 
will cease as soon as the owner sees his 
farm steadily advancing in value and in 
productive power without much cash out- 
lay having been required. 

Some will ask, why not mow the fall 
growth of clover also, and feed it out, or 
why not pasture it, and secure both its food 
and manure value. The temptation to do 
this will be strong, but should be resisted at 
least until the grower has had a chance to 
see what a second growth of clover will do 
for the soil when plowed under. If the 
clover is pastured the droppings will be so 
distributed as to be of comparatively little 
advantage to the run-duwn field. If the 
crop is hayed, it requires much labor ata 
time of the year when haying is difficult and 
uncertain. When the hay is fed out later 
much of the liquid manure is likely to be 
wasted, wh le the winter manure wil] be 
applied over the whole farm as usual, and 








—Representatives of process butter manu- 


—tThe forest fires in Baldwinville and Tem- 


—The Argentine government has issued a 


—A farmer in Essex County, Vt., recently 
ost two of his cows from paint poison. It seems 











The condition of their stomachs after death 


other associations put their goods into pack- 


At New York the market for acparagus is | ‘0 the country by whose yuvernment it Is con- 
weaker on Secount of large reoeipte, perc trolled, occupy two-filths of the land surface of 


population, or about 500,000,000 people. Of this 


steady for cabbages, cucumbers, beans and Culonial fon uf 
populat 600,000,000, thi mall 
peas. Tomatoes are plenty and mostly poor | groups numbering less than woo popeintion, 


governing country or their descendants. 

——The sardine packing season began at East- 
port, Me., May 11. No fish have been taken nor 
& case of sardines packed in the various factories 
since Nov. 30. Weirmen and boatmen from 
down the bay, where most of the fish in this 
vicinity are caught, report prospects as more 
favorable than for several years past. Large 
schools of fish have been ,seen in the lower St. 
Croix river and in the vicinity of Lubec narrows. 
Somewhat of an innovation is to be attempted 
this year in the building of larger boats than 
formerly for carrying the fish from the weirs to 
the factories. 

—The Secretary of Agriculture has raised the 
quarantine upon cattle, sheep and other rumi- 
vants and swine in Rhode Island which was im- 
posed by the order of Nov. 27. The Department 
of Agriculture announces that all animals 
affected with the foot and mouth disease in the 
State have been destroyed and the premises 
occupied by them thoroughly disinfected. 

—At a time when it was hoped that all traces 
of hoof and mouth disease among cattle had veen 
eliminated from eastern Massachusetts com- 
. munity, a surprise has come to the farmers of 
Framingham, Mass Federal cattle in-pectors 
have visited the town and caused twenty-four 
cows £0 be slaughtered, May 10. They comprise 
fifteen head belonging to Frederick Q. Ordway 
and nine that were kept by Joseph A. Merriam. 
Both these farmers reside in the Salem end of 
Framingham. It is not known that any other 
cases exist in the vicinity. 

—An agent from England is huoting for lady- 
bugs in southern California. The bugs are 
wanted to kill the scale insects, which are destroy- 
ing the buds on rose bushes in the south of 
England, threatening the life of the rose-growing 
industry, which is of great importance. The 
lady-bugs are shipped in long shullow boxes with 
perforated covers. 

——A bill now before the Connecticut legisla- 
ture places Angora goats on the same legal foot- 
ing as sheep so far as concerns damage by dogs, 
and exemption from taxation to the amount of 
$100. Several of the largest herds in. the State 
aggregate over one thousand goats. 

—Chicago oleo men have been making a hard 
fight to evade the tax imposed by the new law. 
The Morley Company is trying to break the de- 
efsion of the commissioner of revenue that oleo- 
margarine manufactured by the Morley Company 
was subject to the tax of ten cents per pound as 
being artifically colored. The internal revenue 
officers had held thax cottonseed oil used in the 
manufacture of the oleomargarine had been col- 
ored by the admixture of less than one-half of 
one per cent. of palm oil. The company does not 
admit that palm oil is used, but the oleo lawyer 
contended that if the cottonseed oil used con- 
tained palm oil it would be legitimate and would 
not subject the product to tax of ten cents per 
pound as artificially colored vleomargarine. The 
commissioner took the case under consideration. 
If it Ps decided in favor of the Morley Company 
it will result in practically all oleomargarine ¢s- 
caping the ten-cent tax. 

——The United States is by far the largest pig- 
iron producer in the world, having last year pro- 
duced more of this article than the United King- 
dom and Germany combined, her production 
having practically doubled since 1897. Yet the 
importations ofiron and steel during the fiscal 
year, which 1s toend with next month, will be 
double in value those of 1897 and four times those 
of 1890. 

— While steamship companies have been com- 
plaining of the shortage in dock property at the 
port of Boston, off:.deep water, the State of Massa- 
chusetts has begun a work that will give a long 
dock—some 5000 feet from East Boston to Gov- 
ernor’s Island, and perhaps clear around the base 
of thatisland—with railroad connection with all 
the systems at this port, and with adepth of from 
35 to 37 feet right off the docks. 

— The $25,000,000 milk company was incorpo- 
rated at Albany, N. Y., last week. It purports 
to operate on a co-operative basis and to handle 
the product of five States to supply New York 
market. The name of the new corporation is 
he People’s Pure Milk Company of New York 
city. Its directors are John C. Kelly and Byron 
F. Brooks, both of New York, and Lewis H. 

Nash of Brooklyn. Much of the stock is held, it 
is said, by farmers who have made five-year con- 
tracts with the corporation to furnish it with all 
their milk products. Mr. Kelly says the new cor- 
poration is not a trust and the price of milk will 
not be raised. New pasteurizing and clarifying 
plants will be erected in New York for the pur- 
pose of handling and preparing the milk. 

—One of the largest appropriation bills of the 
season came into the Connecticut House Tue.- 
day from the appropriations committee, a substi- 

tute, and it provides for the appropriation of 
$487,885 for good roads, divided as follows: For 

road improvements, $450,000; salary of commis- 

sioner, $6000; expenses, $2400; office expenses, 
$9425. o 

—A correspondent writes the pear and 

apple trees are in full bloom in central Massa- 

chusetts this mid-week of the month, and a full 

amount. Only a very few peach blossoms are 

seen; perhaps about one flower to a tree on an 

average. Grass and farm work not much ahead 

of former years. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain of , 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 

Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantai} 
Pigeons. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preait 


able Peultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make ayear 
‘ouses 


Keepin ultry; Poultry Yard: 
Chote of Breeds Care of Poultry; 
Hen and_Incw ; 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3767 MAIN. 


Now it’s. the cider apple tree that must be 
protected from the axe of the woodman. 








One might say that the present reappear- 
ance of James G. Blaine is largely « matter 
of smoke. ty ; 


Evidently Mr. Roosevelt has a not unnat- 
ural prejudice against being experimented 
on esthetically. 
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And so the colored race is menaced with 
insanity. Surely it has plenty of experience 
in being menaced. 

St. Louis and Kansas City will soon have 
something in common. Itis a new railroad 
line connecting them. 











Students in local "institutions may be 
effete from Western standpoints, but they 
don’t attempt to lynch circus employees. 





A policeman not only has gecasionally to 
take his life in his hands, but sometimes to 
take the key of his patrol box in his teeth. 





The Maine woods are reported to bé very 
dry—a report, by the way, that one rarely 
hears in the height of the hunting season. 


-—~ 
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We notice that Mascagni’s next American 
tour is not to be undertaken without a good- 
sized guarantee. ‘The guarantee is of dollars, 
not taste. se 


The English golfers are coming over and 
tennis is.evidently not to have the summer 
altogether to itself, despite the signs of re- 
viving activity. 
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=Our democracy is not so much shocked as 
is our respect for the common sense of the 
capital at this report from Washington that 
Miss Roosevelt is being popularly referred 
to as the Princess Alice. 

Will one of the results of this visit of 
*‘titled farmers ”’ to our own important ag- 
ricultural centres be an ambition on the 
part of the successful American farmer to 
marry his daughter to a title? 
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It is not unnatural that some persons, not 
altogether familiar with the niceties of mod- 
ern speech, should imagine that the young 
woman who recently confessed to setting 
five fires belongs to the cold-fingered sis- 
terhood. 
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Why doesn’t Mr. Theobald compose a 
modern * Affair of the Diamond Necklace? ’’ 
He seems to have plenty of material, and 
there are any number of institutions that 
teach the details of authorship in a few les- 
sons by mail. 





Twenty-four years service in the Navy 
ought to give one considerable experience 
of matrimony if there’s any truth in the 
theory of a wife in every port. But Han- 
over street, judging by the romances that 
occasionally sail into the police court asa 
harbor of refuge, is a very Lethe of seafar- 
ing experience. 





~~ 





After all, perhaps Mr. Hubbard of West 
Haven is not so mad as some persons imag- 
ine; at least there’s a certain degree of 
method in his madness and his “ poetry ”’ 
is much further removed from common 
sense than ‘is his procedure. Witness the 
comfort, for example, that the average male 
takes in his bath robe. 
2-}>o 








There is distinct evidence of what is | 


technically known as a “jolly” in M. 
Huret’s chorus girl interview. Unless we 
are mistaken M. Huret has been an inter- 
viewer himself, and, therefore, realizes the 
relative impor:ance of the modern American 
chorus girl as compared with modern Amer- 
ican municipal architecture. 


> 
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The Bureau of Forestry has opened up 
an interesting field of study in its determi- 
nation to find out all that can be found out 
about the origin ahd character of forest 
fires. Fire has had pretty much its own 
way in sucb matters and a careful study of 
conditions, before and after, can hardly fail 
to lower the annual losses in this direction. 
Two million dollars worth of timber de- 
stroyed in a single conflagration is suggest- 
ive of what these losses have amounted to if 
anybody reckoned up the sum total. 

———~s- oe ___——_ 

The prevailing fear of a return of hard 
times has nothing important to support it 
except the prevailing moderate depression 
in the stock markets of the money centres. 
Industries are generally prospering, labor 
is fully employed, except a comparatively 
few engaged in strikes, railroads are busy 
and making money. Failures are not es- 
pecially numerous, and interest rates are 
moderate. The backwardness of planting 
and the crop season is unfavorable, but 
the wheat crop, nevertheless, promises to 
be a record breaker. The outlook as a 
whole shows nv great cause for alarm. 


>> 
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City people and others often get the no- 
tion that they have learned all about farm- 
ing from a winter’s study of bulletins and 
other literature. In the spring they buy a 
farm on credit and set out to show people 
how farming ought to be done. There is a 
different spirit in the autumn, if they last 
that long. When real estate agents strike 
that kind of a farm-buyer they are careful 
tu secure as much as possible on the first 
payment, on the theory that another pay- 
ment may not bemade. The second instal- 
ment on a farm is a little test that severely 
tries theory and self-confidence not sufti- 
ciently balanced with experience and sound 
business qualities. 

The reappearance of the footand mouth 
disease at Framingham, Mass., affords no 
ground for a scare on the subject. The 
two herds found had evidently been sick 
many weeks, and were cases that had 
been overlooked or not reported at the 
earlier inspection. Fortunately it appears 
that disease has not in the meantime been 
communicated to other herds. But the neg- 
lect of the owners to report will delay for 
weeks the removal of the quarantine which 
otherwise would probably have been raised 
within a fortnight. Wilful neglect to re- 
port the disease is a serious offence at law, 
and rightfully, since every week of delay 
means danger and injury to the live stock, 
farming and commercial interests of all New 
England. 
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A Western writer assumes to believe that 
milk production in New England has gone té 
smash because of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease, and that the Boston market may need 
to be supplied from other sections. By no 
means. The milk kept out of the market 
on this accountis only a drop in the bucket, 





farmers within 150 miles of Boston who 
would be glad to ship their milk, if provided 
with facilities for so doing, end ‘if more 
milk were needed. Only two States are 
now under partial quarantine. To a few 
cattle owners the epidemic has been a cause, 
of serious injury, but tothe great majority 
the main effect has been that. of annoyance. 
and inconvenience, caused by fear of con- 


tagion and by the hindrance to ng and 


trade has gone ahead quite smoothly and 
under conditions in some ways favorable to 
producers. 


Some of the Connecticut valley tobacco 
growers seem rather needlessly surprised in 
regard tv the co-operative marketing plan,, 
as engineered from the Springfield end, at 
seeing the scheme suddenly dropped, like a 
hot cigar stub, at the season when activity 
might be of practical use. This is by no 
means the first project that has been started 
there with flamboyant zeal and all the easy 
exuberance of a pipe-dream, only to fade 
away, like a ring of gray smoke, as soon as 
the sensational stage hus passed. After the 
initial grand flourish had taken effect, and 
likewise, last but not least, the advertising 
benefit had gone to the right spot, it was no 
more than natural that enthusiasm should 
have been cooled by the difficulty of work- 
ing out any practical result. Booming a 
paper is one thing and organizing societies 
is another. If the co-operative movement 
in tobacco is to be put into useful operation, 
it must be done by the men who are inter- 
ested the year through in tobacco, first and 
foremost. 








The New Orchard. 


Preparation of the soil isabsolutely essen- 
tial; it should be as mellow as possible and 
in the hole free from stones. After the hole 
is partly filled with fine earth water should 
be applied and then the filling of the cavity 
completed. . In selecting trees goto a good 
nursery, choose thrifty trees rather than 
large ones; small trees will sooner become 
established. 

With Baldwin trees have five or six 
branches to the tree. As to distance apart, 
forty feet is nune too far, although it may 
seem at the outset a waste of space. Be 
sure to cut off all imperfect or mutilated 
limbs. Plant the tree no deeper than it was 
in the nursery. Let nomanure come in con- 
tact with the rvots. 

In the selection of trees avoid the common 
fault of many varieties; one or two will do 
for the market. Do not plant any because 
it may be high priced in the general market; 
it may nat be suited to your location. The 
Baldwin holds firat pluce; it is pre-eminent 
and leads all. We must base our reputation 
on this alone. The Rhode Island Greening 
is a good apple, and su is the Hubbardston 
for a sub-acid fruit. 


easier.’ Stable manure was advised as a 
fertilizer, Dut it should be supplemented 
with wood ashes, which furnish potash. 
Spraying today is essential to a successful 
crop. The cost is about twenty-two or 
twenty-three cents a tree for three spray- 
ings. There is too much ignorance among 
our farmers upon the means of protecting 
the crop. Spraying helps counteract the 
ravages of the apple scab. 

The great trouble today is that farmers 
are conducting their orchards as a side 
issue, contenting themselves with any kind 
of a growth. There is no fear of over- 
production, and with proper attention the 
New England States can be made one of the 
most productive and profitable sections of 
the country in which to awell. 
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The Cattle Markets. 


New England and New York State cattle- 
men are discussing the question whether 
the Brighton and Watertown markets will 
regain. their old standing when reopened 
after the quarantine. Probably they will 
soon recover to a great extent so far ascon- 
cerns the effect of the period of closure. 
But other causes have been tending for 
some years to diminish in one way the 
relative importance of these old narket 
centres. 

The growth of cities and increase of mar- 
ket gardens and truck farms has been grad- 
ually driving the centre of dairy farming a 
little further away into the country. Nu- 
merous independent traders, fifteen to fifty 
miles from the city, have been rezeiving 
direct shipments of milch cattle from the 
West and North and building up a trade 
with farmers. The closing of the main 
cattle markets has of course increased this 
tendency of trade to split up among the 
outside dealers. Perhaps the large markets 
will permanently lose a little of their leader- 
ship in the special line of trade in milch 
cattle. 

So far as concerns the receiving and dis- 
tribution of cattle, calves, sheep and swine 
intended to supply the food demands of the 
million or more people in the region tribu- 
tary to Boston, the present markets seem in 
no danger of !using relative importance. In 
fact, owing to special provision made for 
them in the quarantine, their business of 
slaughter and distribution has proceeded 
right through the epidemic without much 
interruption. 
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Expert Potato Culture. 


.For growing potatoes the soil must be 
thoroughly prepared and fined. Wherever 
possible there should be both fall and 
spring plowing. The potato crop seems to 
demand a complete fertilizer for its best 
growth. Farm manures are best applied 
broadcast, and either plowed in or worked 
in with a suitable harrow. For most locali 
ties with small summer rainfall, flat culture 
is to be recommended. 

If the seed is to be dropped by hand the 
furrow should be opened by a shovel plow; 
if the planting is done by machinery, the 
planter should be set so as to place the seed 
two tofour inches below the surface. The 
rows should be thirty to thirty-six inches 
apart and the seed dropped twelve to sixteen 
inches apart intherow. ‘The light appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers (five hun- 
dred to one thousand pounds tothe acre) 
for starting the crop will in most cases 
prove remunerative. This should be ap- 
plied in the drill, care being taken that the 
fertilizer does not come in contact with the 
seed. 

The seed should be well grown and 
medium size and carefully kept inthe dark 
and in the cold until time for planting. The 
seed should be soaked for two hours before 
cutting, in a solution of corrosive sublimate 
or formaline; because of its less poisonous 
qualities, formaline is to be preferred. 
After being treuted the seed should be 
spread out and carefully dried, and not 
allowed tu come in contact with anything 
that has been used as a receptacle for 
scabby potatoes. ‘This will prevent inoculat- 
ing fhe soil with the fungus which produces 
scab, and will not kill the fungus already in 
the soil. The seed should be cut intoas 
large pieces as practicable, with not less 
than two eyes to each piece. 


moving cattle. Thegreat bulk of the milk |" 


Train the trees low, as harvesting will be | 





THE LATE JAMES S. SANBORN. 
From a recent photograph by Notman. 





This is the beginning of the soil mulch which 
is important to keep over the land during 
the growing season so as to conserve the 
moisture. Furthermore, this first harrowing 
will kill the weeds which are beginning to 
germinate. It sometimes is practicable to 
harrow a second time before the potatoes 
are up. After the potatoes are through the 
ground the horse weeder can be used onee 
to advantage. A fine-toothed cultivator 
should be used between the rows through- 
out the growing season, until the vines 
practically cover theground. This can ordi- 
narily be used to advantage as frequently 
as once in ten days, and should always be 
used after a rain of sufficient amount to 
compact the surface soil. It will, of course, 
be necessary to narrow up the cultivator as 
the vines begin to spread. 
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Choosing a Country Home. 


Those who have been used to, years of 
social, bustling life in cities are likely to find 
the contrast too great on moving to quiet, 
remote farm neighborhoods. Such persons 
should not be tempted, by the absurdly low 
prices often asked, to buy for residence the 
year through farms not adapted to their 
requirements. 

City people are not usually the ones to 
readily make a living from a large, difficult 
hillfarm, remote from markets, although, 
as asummer resideuce, such a place might 
be just the thing wanted. 

A city man with an attack of farm fever 
is often hard to conv.nce that he neéd not go 
into the wilds and. buy ‘half a township in 
order to enjoy the ‘substantial profits and 
pleasures of country life. Such a buyer, 
especially if in middle age or past, will get 
as good a living, incur less risk and enjoy life 
better and longer to lovate on a village place 
of five to fifteen acres of first-class land, 
with plenty of fruit trees. A place of this 
kind intelligently managed will prove a 
little Garden of Eden for those who are 
adapted to country life of any kind. 

The large or remote farms are all right 
for those used to such conditions, or who 
are young enough to adapt themselves and 
tou make the most of the business.' Itisa 
great pity that so many buy first and find 
out what they wanted later. 
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The Stewardship of Speech. 


Those who have not yet read that remark- 
able work, ‘* The Story of My Life,’’ writ- 
ten by the only well-educated deaf and blind 
person in the world,—the author being still 
a@ mere girl and a college graduate,—must 
have had their interest in the volume and in 
the extraordinary personality the book de- 
picts greatly stimulated upon noting the 
reports of Miss Keller’s speech at New York 
last week Saturduy. The occasion was the 
dedication of the Schermerhorn Aural Pa- 
vilion and the matter no less that the man- 
ner of the dumb girl’s speech was most re 

markaole. With the tact and grace of an 
accomplished deliverer of addresses this 
young woman appealed at once tothe high- 
est in her hearers by virtue of the tribute 
she paid to the generosity and hospitality of 
the city to which she had come as guest. 
Possibly Helen Keller is so fortunate as 
not to have heard all the harsh things 
that are said of New York, but certainly 
she was true tothe traditious of Southern 
womanhood in expecting the noble and the 
fine rather than the grudging and ugly of 
the men and women to whom she spoke. 
‘New York,” she began, “ receives every 
year thousands of the starving and naked of 
every race, every country, every faith. And 
more than any other city in the United 
States she clothes the naked, feeds the 
hungry, teaches the ignorant and relieves 
those who suffer. . . . Surely there 
would be no need of eloquent appeuls in 
behalf of the New York Eyeand Ear Infirm- 
ary i€ you could look into the darkness 
which the blind see and Jisten to the still- 
ness which the deaf hear.’’ 

Only to look at Helen Keller and feel that 
her life, which threatened to be a huge and 
hideous burden, is now becoming a great and 
glorious good to her and to untold thou 
sands because of her, must have been a 
powerful inspiration to her hearers to sup- 
port the institution for which she was 
pleading. There isa letter written to Phil- 
lips Brooks when Helen Keller was only a 
child of ten, which reveals very beautifully 
her dawning joy in a liberated, spiritualized 
life: ‘I used to wishI could see pictures 
with my hands as I do statues, but now I 
do not often think about it, because my dear 
Father has filled my mind with beautiful 
pictures even of things I cannot see, If the 
light were rot in your eyes, dear Mr. 
Brooks, you would understand better how 
happy your little Helen was when her 
teacher explained to her that the best and 
most beautiful things in the world cannot 
be seen or even‘touched, but just felt in the 
heart. Every day I find out something 
which makes me elad.” 

Particularly glad was this child when 

she learned how to speak. In her book 
she describes the delights of the first 





A few days after planting, the field should 





comparatively. There are thonsands of 


be harrowed with a fine-toothed harrow. 


time she talked with her mother in a pas- 
sage which ends with this superb bit, “ It 


was as if Isaiah’s prophecy had been ful- 
filled in me. ‘The mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.’ Even today after she has been 
speaking for years, her pleasure in the nor- 
mal mode o! human intercourse is un- 
bounded. One who heard the address at 
New York says that through it all her 
lips were smiling. 1t is of this, rather than 
of the minor and sometimes discordant tones 


is it that Helen Keller’s speaking voice 
is so strange and eerie that one might easily 
enough imagine, if one closed one’s eyes, 
that it came from a soul in torment. But 
this is because the vocal organs are im- 
paired, not because her soul is in torment. 
The most wonderful thing in all this girl’s 
wonderful education was the gift of speech, 
and it is by her prized as such. This, with 
the power to hear by means of lip-reading, 
has meant that she can meet those dear to 
her easily and naturally. No longer, there- 
fore, is theawful loneliness of the physically 
isolated hers. 

The lesson of it all is too obvious to need 
an index finger. Moreover, this is not a 
sermon. But are there so many of us who 
use our God given powers so sweetly and 
purely and unselfishly that we dare hope 
the mountains and hills will rejoice with us 
as we talk and listen to the talk of others 7 
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Separating Milk. 

Mr. J. W. Newman, ina talk to Canadian 
dairymen, said: ‘* Milk fresh and warm as 
it comes from the cow is in the best condi- 
tion for separation. Otherwise aerate and 
cool to.60°. When ready to separate, heat 
the milk again above 90° by some continu- 
ous heater that will hold sufficient milk to 
keep the separatur going at least five min- 
utes. Butter fat is not a good conductor 
of heat, not equal to skimmilk, therefore 
sufficient time for expansion of the fat 
should be allowed before milk is fed into 
separator. Heating milk reduces its viscos- 
ity, increases the capacity and insures 
more exhaustive separation. Avoid vibra- 
tion, low speed, over-feeding separator, low 
temperature, or making very heavy cream 
by adjustment.” 

———————_- + >} eo ____ — 
A Melodramatic Career. 


Truth 18 stranger than fiction, and the 
career of a furmer prominent man of 
Buston, who fled from this city a decade 
ago, branded .as an embezzler for a large 
amount, is a pertinent illustration of this 
popular saying. This man, a poor country 
boy at first, rose to positions of responsi- 
bility and honor in this city, was a member 
of the school committee, the president ota 
street railway company, the promoter of 
various public improvements, and a candi- 
date for the highest office inthe gift of the 
people of the municipality, besides being 
the trusted legal and business counsellor of 
many credulous people. In a moment al- 
most his reputation was shattered, and he 
was a fugitive from justice. 

But he was not crushed by the result of 
his misdoings. He found fresh fields and 
pastures new in which to exercise his ability 
as a manager of financial affairs, and, under 
an assumed name, became a mining mag- 
natein a remote part of our republic, far 
from New England, where he began to use 
young ambition’s ladder. If he had been 
content to keep out of politics his identity 
might have remained undiscovered, but his 
restless, intriguing nature drove him into 
opposing men of influence who were not 
slow in investigating and uncovering his 
true history. 

When two or three men are possessors of 
a secret, it is not long before it becomes 
public property, and it was soon noised 
abroad that a Boston man with a soiled rec- 
ord was posing as a reputable financier and 
politician. This put his enemies in his old 
home on the alert to secure his arrest, in 
order that they might obtain revenge, if not 
arestoratiun of property that disappeared 
through his manipulations. He lost caution, 
as most people do who have escaped the 
clutches of the law for years. They almost 
invariably return to the scenes of their esca- 
pades, and it is, therefore, not astonishing 
that he came East within a few hours ride 
of the place where he had left the widow and 
orphan to regret his abrupt departure, after 
making away with the funds they had 
entrusted to his care. He was finally 
recognized by a cute Sherlock Holmes, 
taken into custody, and is likely to be tried 
on more charges than one in the city where 
he once won fame and fortune. 

If atl these incidents had been brought 
forward ina melodrama people would have 
said they were exaggerated, and that no 
man who had risen so high could have fallen 
so low as the villain of the play; but the 
s‘age has furnished no double-dealing, 
suave knave that cannot be paralleled in 
real life. 

The worst feature of the case to which we 
have referred was the appropriation of the 
money of poor women who could ill afford 





she uses, that one must think. Perfectly true | 
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You can furnish and 
from HOUGHTON & DUTLO 
in Boston. Try it and con 


China, Glassware, Crockery, 


and 


guaran 
at which the best goods can be bought. 

Avail yourselves es 
can ibly be made. 
the 
salt it to your taste if you wish. 


Also 


The ori 
out the land. 


FURNISHINGS FOR YOUR /[ 
eoecceccee SUMMER HOUSE. " 


y your Summer 
S at less expense than from any other house 
vince yourselves 


Here are a few of the th on which we can save you more 
you can save by purchasing saailioes: 4 rp dma 


Furniture of All Kinds, Bedding of All Kinds, Shades and Curtains, Portiores and Awnings, 

Upholstery, Wall Paper, Straw Mattings, 
Silverware, J 4 

Cutlery, Table Linen, Tin Plate Goods, Lamps and Fixtures. 

House Paints, Painters’ Supplies, Gas and Electric Fixtures, Lawn and Garden Tools, Etc. 
In our Drapery and Upholstery Department we will take measurements 
make estimates free of charge on orders of any size. Estimates on Wal! 
Papering also furnished free of ch by 

Remember particularly our excellent 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT, 


One of the most complete and best equipped Provision Stores in New 
England. It ne a Grocery Store, Market and Dairy all in one, and we 
tee everything to be of the first quality. Our prices are the very lowest 


or your Summer Hote! 





Carpets and Rugs, Pictures and Frames, 
Tlaware, Woodenware. 








inlly of our fresh, sweet Butter, the very best that 
t is churned in our Grocery Department every hour of 
y, from the purest clarified cream. We will make it while you wait and 


in mind, in this connection, that we give 


GREEN TRADING STAMPS, 


and reliable Sperry & Hutchinson Stamps, now famous through- 
Visit our Stamp Annex (on the fifth floor) and see the BEAU- 
TIFUL PREMIUMS which we exchange for the stamp books when filled. 


§ HOUGHTON & DUTTON, BOSTON, MASS, g 





for support. Doubtless there was no inten- 
tion to steal from them at first, but with 
monetary embarrassment came the yielding 
to the temptation to borrow without leave 
moneys which should have been a sacred 
trust. There is no excuse for this, for 
women, as a general thing, are not skilled 
in business, and should be securely pro- 
tected by those in whom they cunfide finan- 
cially. But the last act in this strange, 
eventful history has not been reached, anu 
it may afford some unexpected revelations 
that may place the aged wanderer in a new 
light. 
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The New Alaska. 


It is beginning to dawn upon many that 
Alaska is susceptible of very great possi- 
bilities, declares Gov. John G. Brady. Hun- 
dreds of miles north of Skagway the at- 
tempts at gardening and farming have been 
surprisingly successful. Finest vegetables 
are now cultivated at Dawson. Guod gar- 
dens at Eagle City and at other places along 
the Yukon arereported. For years success- 
ful culture has been practiced at Huly 
Cross mission, on the Yukon. 
The great river valleys like Yukon, 
Tanana and Copper river, embrace culti- 
vable areas large enough for good-sized 
States. 
The codfish banks are, like the agri- 
cultural areas of Alaska, almost untouched 
and just lying as an immense resource to 
be taken in hand. The measureme:ts of the 
various banks aggregate many thousands of 
square miles of fishing ground. Theclimate 
of Alaska is even better than on the great 
plains of Wyoming, Montanaand some parts 
of Nevada. In all parts of Alaska there are 
more hospitable winters. 

The territory of Alaska has an area of 
329,529,000 acres ; 272,000,000 acres lie within 
the temperate zone. In 1867 the United 
States Government paid for this area $7,200,- 
000. One Alaskan company alone has paid 
the United States Government $7,000,000 in 
rental and royalties. 
—_—_->- & oe 


Agricultural Building at the Fair. 


The agricultural building at the St. Louis 
Fair is five hundred feet wide, 1600 feet long 
and covers twenty acres. Noother exposition 
ever planned so large a building for a single 
department. It will cost over $500,000. 
Sixteen vessels of the size of the largest 
steamer afloat, the Cedric, could be housed 
in the building and there would be room 
left for the landing stage. Thirteen miles 
of freight cars, together with locomotives 
and way-cars enough to handle them, could 
be housed in the building. 

Arranged as a corn-crib it would hold 
nearly theentire crop for two years of New 
England and New York, or half the 65,000,000 
bushels constituting the average annual 
crop of Missouri. 

Converted into a vast silo, and filled, it 
would store silage enough to winter many 
more than the three million head of cattle 
shown by the last census to be in Missouri. 
Used as an apple bin, it would hold a peck 
of fruit for each man, woman and child in 
the United States, the Philippines and 
Hawaii, and there would be a double sup- 
ply for each of our Cuban neighbors. 
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Starting Muskmelons. 


The most desirable location for canta- 
loupes is a sandy loam which has not been 
tilled for a year or two, or aclover soil, or, 
better yet, where cow-peas have been grown 
the year before, and the vines left on the 
gr und to be plowed in during the winter or 
very early spripg, when you want to com- 
mence preparing your ground, which should 
be well broken with two or three-horse 
plow, and put in thorough condition with 
disc, acme or spading harrow, or something 
that would produce the same results. 

After your land is prepared take a two- 
horse plow and run out furrows about eight 
incl.es deep, 44 to five feet apart, going twice 
in the same row, in order to broaden out the 
trench and clean it out well. Next you must 
turn to your manure pile. A good compost 
of stable, pound and hog-pen manure is very 
good. Stable manure would be my prefer- 
ence, everything else being equal. I use 
New York city stable manure, as I cannot 
possibly get enough at home. 

This trench or. furrow should be filled 
one-half or a little more than one-half full 
of compost or stable manure, as the case 
may be. If your furrows are run out you 
can put on your manure even if the ground 
should be frozen. If your ground is not 
frozen, or as soon as it thaws, if itis frozen 
take from your cultivator the front shank 
on one side and the rear shank on the other 
side and provide the other three ‘shanks 
with 1} and 13-inch blades, and shut up 
cultivator close enough to go in the furrow, 

go four times or more if necessary to thor- 
oughly work the manure in the soil, then 

let it remain until about ten days before you 

are ready to plant yuur seed; when your 

fertilizer should be put in five days before 

planting will do, but ten days is better; put 

about eight hundred to one thousand pounds 

an acre, running something like six per 

cent. ammonia, eight per cent. phosphoric 

acid, six per cent. potash. 

The best thing to put your fertilizer on 





to sustain losses, and who depended almost 





solely on the income of their investments 
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with is a hand drill, which will do the work 


take the cultivator which you have alread; 
prepared and go twice more in each row. 
Now take your two-horse plow again and 
throw up a two-furrowed list over your 
manure. Any time between this operativ: 
and planting take a big roller that will 
cover two rows at once and roll the rows 
off. This leaves you a nice, firm, smooth 
seed bed to plant in with manure formed 
in the soil, and moisture preserved to 
germinate the seed should dry weather set 
in. Now we are ready to plant the seed. 
Small, light weeding hoes are used for this, 
and six to eight seed are pianted at inter- 
vals of about eighteen to twenty inches 
along the row; plant about one inch deep. 
Salisbury, Md. N. F. ALLEN. 


hand. After the fertilizer has been put i: 





Late Pruning Best. 


The concensus of opinion in about all 
parts of the United States, of experienced 
orchardists, agrees with that of Mr. John 
Tibbetts of Michigan, who says: 


My experience of over fifty years in prun- 
ing, not only in this State, but in Cali- 
fornia, has convinced me that §5 a day 
would better be paid, to an experienced 
hand to prune in June or July than have 
the work done for nothing at a much earlier 
date. True, better prune even in January 
or February than not prune at all, and the 
conditions and locality would, of course, 
have muca to do in the matter. In Califor- 
nia we prune in January because the season 
there is from two to three months earlier 
than here, and possibly in some of the old 
countries it might be proper to prune earlier 
than in this latitude. But a safe rule in 
any latitude is to only prune when the bark 
peels, because then it is the wood-forming 
period. It must be apparent to any one 
that the sooner a wound begins to heal after 
it is made the better. 

This is sound advice in nurseries and in 

young orchards. But in old orchards, when 
the time comes for agrand shortening 
cutting back of the far-extending limbs for 
the development of a new top, the work 
must be done in November or in early win- 
ter on mild days, and the wounds should be 
painted or covered with good liquid graft- 
ing-wax covered with white paper. The last 
plan is far best, but the painting is a quicker 
process and is fairly satisfactory. 
-—-<.><- 
Monroe Salisbury will have a field of bar- 
ley at his disposal when his California cam- 
paigners arrive at Empire City track, New 
York. When cut green and cured, this takes 
the place of alfalfa, so prolific on the Pacitic 
coast. 














HIGH POWER j 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


All sizes adapted to all sorts of purpose- 
Cost little for fuel, nothing for water anc 


Require No Engineer 


or skilled attendance. In make and materials 
simplicity and safety, ease of operation an! wi 
adaptability as well as economy, they exemp!i'\ 
the best known to the engine builder's art. Iie! 
powers for equipping small factories or power 
plants for all duties. Let us figure with you 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


GHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Markets. 





ySTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


AR! 
AND BRIGHTON. 


Por the week ending May 20, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
ek.... 861 3279 19,574 1581] WN 


Pa 990-2977 18,125 


LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | Broilers, ib to ti ibe each: p b.. 


2388 
r ago 3720 6542 300 28,527 3508 


pts May 19, were isd packages. 
Li 


wees ee eces sees ccce 


Batter. 





vrices em Nertherm Cattle. 


»  —Per huadred pounds on total weight of | Dairy, _ SP —,~ ggaanaaenaaaaenteN Hh 

‘ow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.50; first pay: N.Y 
ality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, ee 
some of the poorest bulls, ete., tra northern creamery. 


$5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25 


$0. 295 


gs +00. Western steers, 4.25@5.90. 


SH —Per pound, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per cwt. 1n lots, $3.00 | Extra northern creamery 


bs, 44@73c. 


dres hogs, 8@8}c. 
\ CALVES—4@7c P tb. 


fl s—Brighton—7@7sec P tb; country lots, 6}c. 


(\.. SKINS—13¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 


T, .ow—Brighton, 5@5$c @ tb; country lots, 


Pr /s—B0C@$1.23. 


iiogs—Per pound, Western, 6}3@7c, live 
shotes, wholesale— ; retail,——-, country 


Creamery, second: 


and Vt. firsts...0277777777777" 5 
- and Vt. seconds ............ - 16@17 
Boxes— = "*"" Sere uae BeieiTR y 


Extre da 
a 
Common ta 


Sage cheese, ® th 
New York twins, extra ................... 14}, 
ee sree 


second: @ 
New'‘York twins, extra, new, 2 tb..... EEE 
New York twins, firsts, new: 4 b 7 





Cattle. Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. P McIntire 7 
4: Brighten CA Waite 11 
WM veabody 23 J Liverson 4 
SF svecter L, Stetson 33 
A W Butler 2 E E Fish 3 
Fa! jyton LS J Gould 8 
( 4 T J Moroney 9 
A Wheeler 8 
Vermont. A Halman 2 
At’ EDM & Weel G W Barnes 4 
co 
W A Licker 43 «5 Western. 
BM ticker 3.2 At Brighton. 
BF Ricker 7 6 SS Learned 80 
FS Atwood 4 9 JJ Kelle 48 


AtNEDM™ & Weel 

Massachusetts. Ce. 

Ac Watertown. NED M & Wool 
Co 32 


JS Henry * 


uw 


0 H Forbush 18 At Watertewn. 
4: Brighton. Sturtevant & 

J SHenry 8 Haley 90 

R Connors 25 J A Hathaway 352 

Scattering 20 





Live Steck Experts. 

An improvement in the English market for 
State cattle, the advance. being }@1c P tb, the 
greatest rise being in the medium grades, and 
the ic in best grades, there being more good 
cattle in proportion to the poor. Sales at 12}@ 
123e,d.w. The shipments from Boston still con- 
fined to horses; 14 head by E. Snow, on steamer 
Caledonian, for Manchester, England. Ship- 
ments from Baltimore, 740 cattle, 960 sheep; from 
Newport News, 298 cattle. English market on 
sheep fair at $e advance; fair to choice lots, 123@ 
13}c, d. w.; choice lambs, 15}c, d. w. 
Herse Business. 


No letting up in the demand. Good horses 
both for drive and draft sell easily and bring 
strong prices. The demand for heavy draft be- 
yond the arrivals and orders cannot be filled with 
any degree of promp ness. Good sales in drivers, 
and quite a number of State of Maine horses on 
the market. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
stable, 2 express carloads of Western; some 
heavy draft at $200@300; drivers, $150@325; sold 
Maine drivers from $165@325. At L. H. Brock- 
way's sale stable, % cars of Western; sold 5 
Maine drivers from $210@250, some a trifle more. 
Good sales of Western at $100@300; more doing 
in drivers. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable, 
sold 70 head from $50@250; ponies at $150@225. 
At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, sold 6 car- 
loads from $125@300. All were sold at auction 
and private sale. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Seventeen carloads of mixed stock 
came down the F. R. R. for the New England 
Works. Some of the hogs went to J. P. Squire & 
Co. The demand for beef cattle a trifle quicker, 
ilthough Western cattle cost steady prices. 
Butchers i # more earnest to purchase than last 
week. J. A. Hathaway had 162 cattle killed for 
export; sold 40 steers, 1500 tbs, at S3c; 30 do., of 
1450 ths, at 5te; 30 do., of 1400 tbs, at 4}c; 30 do., of 
1300 ths, at 44e; 30 at 4e. O. H. Forbush, his best 
at 4c, of 980 tbs; also sales at 34c; 2 at 3}c, av. 940 
ths: 4 cows, av. 870 ths, at 3c. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market off again equal 3c, 1. w., on Western, at 

$iaic. Local hogs at 8@8}e, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 

For yearlings and old sheep the market from 
«:¢ lower than last week. More change on old 
Sheep than on lambs. The heavy butchers are 
hot investing largely in stock until prices rule 
ower. The cost of Western sheep is $3.30@5.90 
}' 100 ths, and lambs $4.30@7.90 P 100 tbs. 

Calves. 

Rule easier in price. As they arrive more 
freely the price drops. Sales mostly 54@6{c P tb. 
J. White paid 5} @6ce for most lots he bought. H. 
Bowman, 8 calves, 125 tbs, at 6c. 

Idve Poultry. 

Two and one-half tons, composed of mixed lots, 

at 13¢ 
Droves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—H. M. Lowe, 70; J. M. Philbrook, 109; 
5. F. Sweeter, 6; Farmington Live Stock Com- 
pany, 160, 


Vermont—W, A. Ricker, 375; B. M. Ricker, 42; 
BF. Ricker, 90; F.S. Atwood, 96; Needham & 
Noonan, 115; A, Williamson, 100; Doran Bros.. 22; 


N. H. Woodward, 76; O. N. Campbell, 68; J. Quin- 
lan, 57; B. F. Combs, 53. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 30; O. H. For- 
bush, 7; R. Connors, 10; scattering, 30; J. Burke, 
‘3C. A. Waite, 7; L. Stetson, 33; H. Shelden, 12. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 


Stock at yards: 322 cattle, 16,253 hogs, 458 
Calves, “40 horses. Maine, 36 cattle. Massa- 
Chusetis, 158 eattle, 83 hogs, 113 calves. 


Tuesay—The smiling face of M. D. Holt was 
at th vitoir looking over the market, getting 
some impatient to market stock. It seems 
= stood that the quarantine is nearer 
ely ‘ved than at any previous time. Good 
Hows t ‘Ty dealer in live stoek. Beef cattle 
en t vewhat stronger prices. R. Connors, 6 
oe 10 at 2h¢e; 9 at 2c, of 800@1100 Ibs. T. 
rm 8 cows, 3hc, Of 7470 tbs; 1 cow, 3c, of 
ee Wheeler, 3 cows, 2}c, of 700 ths; 1 bull, 
ni at — 2 cows, 904 ths, at 3}c;1 
ronan S, at 3e. 
Veal Calves. 
oat received at the New England Works 
and | 1} abattoir; total for the week, 1581 
demand not excessive and prices 
isier. Very few that sell as high as 
lots at 6c and 54c. A. Wheeler sold 
Vhite bought at 5c, 54c, 5¢c. A lot 
1125 ths, at 6e. 
Late Arrivals. 

—Various slim lots of beef cattle put 
ket foreanning purposes at about 
ier with better grade cattle, but no 
‘ced on sale. Arrivals consisted of 
and bulls. A fair demand at about 
> for cattle and calves and hogs at 
lecline. H. Oranger sold 2 fancy 
5, at The, lw. F. L. Howe, 4 cows, 
t 2h¢;3 do., of 850 ths, at 3c. O. H. 
WS. 830 and 970 Ibs, at 2@2}c; also1 
‘sold. J. P. Day, 30 calves, 110 tbs, 

*, 750@1100 ths, at 2i@4c. W. E. 

— ths, at 3c. W.F. Wallace, 

at 54e, 
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iON PRUOUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
No tl ; oultry, Fresh Killed. 
Chiek Eastern— 
hick. ce roasting.............c0- 20 @22 
role; tO 2000 oo 6. isn clucis as compel 15@18 





Squahs '0 good, P doz... 
Este ; 
Uke oY frozen— 
C) wo ccccescoce 15@16 


lek 


New York twins, seconds, new, P tb...-.. logit 
2a 


Nearb Lege 

earby and Cape fan ‘ 
Eastern vhoice fresh ni beds oa 
Eastern fair to good 





York State firsts...........00 0 
Western fair to i 


| _ ROR UP RARIRP a YSre i  aaU mod ey 
G 






Western, ‘iniahe 
Aroostook Green Mountains 
pet se 4 bbl..... saat 
Nor rolina. sweet ......... --2 00@2 25 
Jersey, sweet, P bu.........22.. 2... eee 1 00@1 25 


Green Vegetables. 


Asparagus, native, P 3-doz. box........ 3 50@4 00 
= extra large, » box.......... 5 ON@ 








6 
Onions, Egyptian, ® bag 2 85E3 00 
Oyster plant, P bu. .........22....2...... 1 2581 50 
Peppers, P DU... ........ 2.22222 ee ee wenn 1 5U@2 25 
Egg plant, ® case..... ......--.-.....--.2 3 50 
DN MIG oc cnddusensoudsesuse sal 2 = 00 
PRMIROES, OF ID. -<~ sen cepsncucccencnces: tae @3 
Radishes, round..............-.--...2---- @40 

uash, Hubbard, Pton ................ 30 

Turnips, flat, P box....................-2 2 
Turnips, old yellow, P bbl............... 1 %5@2 00 
Mushrooms, native, P tb.............-... a 
BRU OP UE oii in cnes gue cdeseslicccecaue 6041 00 


Fruit. 





00 
5O 
Ty 2 7 00 
= Py 1 3 00 
NE ois hs cr sca ceees cadeds eamaee 1 50@2 00 
Pineapples— 
Havana, P box................-.-..-.- 2 50@2 75 
Strawberries— 
North Carolina, P qt................-.. 5@12 
Hides and Pelta. 
6a6} 
fa 
@7 









re buff, in west.............. 


nar 
ne 
_ -~) 


Calfskins, 6 to 12 ths each.... -....---.- sal 60 
5 over weights, each.. -....--.-.-. 1 80@ 20 
Deacon and dairy skins..........-..-.--- 65@75 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......-.....-----..-.-- 6a7 
Evaporate’, fair to prime..........--.-.- 5a 
Sun-dried, as to quality.................- 3@4 


Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 00a2 10 
“ choice 25a2 35 












COO ios i one Seen -cades cles oo<seuas 12@13 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack.......-.. 2 00@2 50 
- fancy recleaned, P tb..-.. 8a10 
Orchard, P bu ..........-..----- ---2 00@2 10 
White Clover, p ib 23426 
Hungarian, Pp bu. -1 25@1 530 
DMD acs van dene uaseduuspiancsashes 12@ 
Blue Grass,P bu-. ---------1 40@1 50 
Sead a RRR EIR HEPES Ak AES TP 1 33@1 40 
Buck wheat.... .... ...- 2-2 ccc cnccccccess 1 00w 
Beans. 
POR TORMITOW 00-3 nn seco cncc6sess cece wowed 2 30@2 35 
POW GRO EIOE o55 nccds cccudges liccesjcuves 1 75@2 00 
Pea seconds...........---------------0-+- 1 50@1 75 
ea foreign .........----.-------- +--+ +--+: 1 95@2 15 
Mediums, choice hand-picked......--..--- 2 15g 
Mediums, screened ...........----- -1 75@2 00 
Mediums, foreign... 2 00a’3 OU 
Lellow eyes, extra.. 2 60@ 
Yellow eyes, second 2 OO@2 25 
Red Kidney ....-..-... 3 00@3 10 


Hay and Straw. 





Hay, No.1, ton..... ..-.....-.------ 50 
ay, ii} 2” A eiccmainme ag oseeecees 00 
“ “e 3 adh alae de Te OP ise 3 AURIS fe 8 00 
Je fine choice........-....------- 00 
- clover mixed P ton 50 
~ clover, P ton.............---- 00 
a swale, P ton.........--.-.--.- 9 00 
Straw, prime rye..........------.-- 00 
Straw, oat, per ce OO EEE 2 AM rae 50 
Straw, tangled rye...........-..-------- 90 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Flexr.—The market is quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 30@4 45. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 59. 

inter patents, $3 45a@4 15. a 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 ®0@4 05. 

Corn Meal.—$i 10@112 P bag, and $2 35@ 
240 p bbl; granulated, 2 75@3 00 p bbl. 
Graham Fleuar.—Quoted ut $2 85@4 00 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Firm at $470@500 Pp bbl. for 
rolled and $5 10@540 for cut and grouna. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $2 95@ 

3 50 P bbl. 

Cera.—Demand quiet, supply small. 

Steamer, yellow, dlc. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 59c. 

No. 3, yellow, 564@58}c. 

@ats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 49c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 454c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 43}c. 

Milifeed.—Firm. wen 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 2518 50. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $19 25@23 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $1875. 

Spring wheat middling, sacks, $20 00@22 00. 
ined feed, $19 25 221 00. oi 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25@26 50. 

Linseed, $26 00. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 52@5%c. 

Rye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, ¢0}c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..........- 194 
“ “ ce O seipeddeiacwdiaee 21 21 
“es “cs blood 55 SPRL ERT SEF 22a: 
or “ blood Be Oy me) ea 22@ 
o + SOO ie cba lnsawsee 23@23 
Fine delaine, Ohio.....................----- 31@35 
~ ” Mich. X, 1 and 2............- 26 a30 
Pulled wools, scoured... .............-.--.6-- 52 
American mohair ..........-.---.2.--seceeee 26@37 








BirRD PROTECTION.—L. L. V., Herkimer 
County, N. ¥.: The address of the secretary of 
the State “ Audubon Society” is Miss Emma H. 
Lockwood, 245 West Seventy-fifth street, New 
York. Colored plates and bird charts will per- 
haps be loaned on application, also copies of the 
bird laws. Over 18,500 leaflets and law posters 
have been distributed during the past year. Of 
these nearly 1500 were sent directly to the milli- 
ners, live bird dealers and wholesale butchers in 
Greater New York. The special circular sent 
directed their attention tothe State and Federal 
laws protecting birds, and requested a strict ob 
servance of the same. The total membership of 
the society is 3418. Hon. Charivs R. skinner, 





mmon to choice.....777777" 11@16 








NoOTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
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TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 





send a copy of the national committee lcaflet 
No. 2, “Ornithology in the Schools,” to every 
school in the State early in the present year. 

DYNAMITE.—T. G. P., Tolland County, Ct.: 
The cartridges prepared for blasting can be or- 
dered through your hardware dealer, also the 
time fuses used to set them off. A hole is driven 
under the stump with an iron bar large enough to 
take a cartridge. This is then pushed down the 
hole, with the fuse attached, until fairly under 
the stump, and the hole then tamped solid with 
damp soil and the cartridge then fired. It 1s the 
most effective way of removing stumps, but re- 
quires handling by careful bands. 
SKIMMILK FOR HorseE.—E. H., Waldo County, 
Me.: The skimmilk if sweet or nearly so will 
not injure the horses. Some teamsters consider 
it worth half » cent a quart for the purpose. 
Eight quarts aday in two feeds is enough. If 
the quantity is limited, tt would probably pay 
better fed to the chickens than to the horses. 
FLOODING A CRANBERRY BocG.~—A. P. 8., 
Nova Scotia: G. H. Bacon replies: I know of no 
infallible rule in flooding a cranberry marsh. 
Much depends upon the character of the marsh 
to be handled But I would always aim to keep 
the moisture up to the surface. To do so it is not 
always necessary to have the ditches full. Rains 
may at times provide so much moisture that to 
keep the ditches full would make the bog too wet 
and become adamage. If it were practicable, I 
would flood the vinesin Juneand againin July 
to prevent the ravages of the fruit worm, but as 
a whole, I think more depends upon the watchful 
care and good judgment of the man in charge 
than upon any general rule which can be laid 
down. On our peat marsh, if I had the water, I 
would never draw it more than four to five inches 
below the surface of the ditches. 
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CO VERED-PAIL FOUNTAINS. 
Chicks are drowned sometimes by falling into 
large pails of water left carelessly where they can 
find them. But a large water dish is convenientin 
hot weather, because the supply lasts so long, and 
because it is more easy to fill than a fountain. A 
board float on top with a small hole through it 
will give the chickeus a chance to drink without 
drowning. 
WHITEWASH FOR OLD WOODWORK. 


An old barn or shed not worth clapboards or 
paint can be given a new lease of life with a coat 
of whitewash. Slake a bushel of lime, strain, 
add haifa bushel of salt dissolved in water, a 
pound of ground whiting and two pounds of dis- 
solved glue. This is avery close, durable white- 
wash, and a coat of it will make old boards 
weather-proof for many years. A little lamp 
black will make the color effect less glaring, 
giving a quiet, gray tone. 
BEETS IN CLUMPS. 

The tendency of beets to growin bunches is 
because each ‘seed ” is really a bundle of seeds 
wrapped in the woody fibre. Thus from one to 
six plants spring from each seed ball, and 
separate planting is practicaily impossible. The 
clumps of young plants make thinning a difficult 
matter and injurious to those that remain. Some 
beet growers lessen the trouble by cracking the 
seed balls in a coffee mill. Itis also proposed to 
attempt by selection to secure seeds,each produc- 
ing only one plant. 

BIG YIELDS OF MILLET. 
Pearl millet Is attracting renewed attention as 
a forage crop on account of the enormous crops. 
The Massachusetts station reported thirty-five 
tons green, the Kentucky station forty tons, the 
California station over thirty tons. If cut when 
three or four feet high the plant sprouts and gives 
another cutting. Largest crops are grown on 
rich, moist loam. The seed is sown the first of 
Junein drills two feet apart, covering half an 
inch deep. It can be sown broadcast. The crop 
is a good one for late summer feeding inthe barn. 
DEEP PLOWING. 


Much of the advice in favor of deep plowing is 
out of place on hill farms with the topsoil only 
six to eight inches deep. Plowing which brings 
much subsoil to the top is not desirable. But 
there are many tields with goud depths of rich, 
dark loam that have never been properly worked. 
Such lands need never de called worn out unti 
thorough plowing and harrowing again and again 
has enabled the plant roots to get at some of the 
locked-up fertility in the bottom layers. Simply 
to bring up the lower soil and then to turn it 
down aguin the following season is not needed so 
much as to thoroughly twist and fine the soil, ex- 
posing it toair and sun. For potatoes and root 
crops deep plowing is desirable, also to loosen 
the soil for root and tuber growth. 


A STUDY IN FERTILIZERS. 


The fertilizer law of the State of New York 
has operated to the great advantage of the 
1armer. Not only hasthe quality of the goods 
on the market bven held well up to the guaran- 
tees, but the number of brands has been greatly 
lessened, thus tending to simplify the purchase 
of such goods. However, farmers have not yet 
learned to take full advantage of the informa- 
tion at their disposal in the successive bulletins 
of analysis issued by the station at Geneva. 
Accordingly the station has just prepared a short 
bulletin calling attention to some striking differ- 
ences in quality and relative value between 
brands of different classes. Every fertilizer 
user should avail himself of the chance to secure 
this bulletin and take itas.a guide in his selec- 
tion of goods. A postal card sent to the station, 
bearing your name and address, will bring the 
bulletin to you by return mail. 

CLEANING MILK UTENSILS. 


Lime is.the faverite cleaning agent in up-to 
date Danish creameries. At present it is an ex” 
ception when a churn is steamed. All wooden 
utensils are rinsed and scrubbed first with cold 
or lukewarm water to remove the milk, and then 
they are covered with a coat of thick mush of 
slacked lime. After ten or twenty minutes or 
later the churns or other utensils are scrubbed 
with lime and cold water, after which they are 
rinsed twice in warm water, and at last with 
water hot enough to make the wood dry quickly. 
Lime is used for cleaning in nearly all Danish 





superintendent of public instruction, agreed to 


tinware, and for scrubbing the floors. It took 
some time to introduce it, as the buttermakers, 
to begin with, had their hands affected by the 
lime, bu: when they once learned how to use it, 
they had no trouble, and the use of steam as well 
as of soda has been reduced. 


PRODUCING GOOD BACON. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Ex- 
perimental Union at Guelph,Prof. J. H. Grisdale, 
Ottawa, mentioned a few facts in connection 
with hog-raising and the production of good 
bacon, which apply with considerable force to 
conditions in the Western country. He said: 
“Properly cared for pigs, means pigs fed under 
conditions couducive to health and thrift: Airy, 
roomy, light quarters »re the right sort. If space 
isan expensive consideration, as it usually is, 
especially in winter, then let the small space be 
well ventilated, well lighted and kept clean. 
Large runs are not necessary where the other 
conditions are provided. The quality of the feed 
supplied is undoubtedly an important considera- 
tion. Barley is unsurpassed as a feed for the 
production of firm bacon. Oats also are excel- 
leut. Where skimmilk or whey can be secured 
itis an infallible guarantee of a good quality of 
bacon.” 
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Spread of the Brown Tail Moth. 


In Massachusetts during recent years the 
brown tail moth has come to be recognized 
as a most serious pest. In many respects it 
is even more troublesome than the notorious 
gypsy moth. Like the latter insect it at- 
tacks a great variety of fruit and shade 
trees, and the hairs from the caterpillars 
cause an irritating and troublesome affec- 
tion of the eyes. Two years ago one of the 
charactoristic nests of this insect was found 
in the town of Seabrook, N. H., and a 
single moth has since been taken at Hamp- 
ton. 

There has been reason to expect that the 
insect would appear along our svutheast- 
ern boundary at any time, for it is thor- 
oughly established in Newburyport and 
neighboring Massachusetts towns very near 
the New Hampshire line. Consequently it 
was not a matter of especial surprise to 
find at Smithtown, very near the boundary 
line, two nests of this brown tail moth and 
in Hampton an area badly infested. The 
fact of the presence of the pest actually in 
the State should lead to a very careful 
watch for it, especially by all people living 
in the southeas-ern region. A revent care- 
ful inspection made from the offi eof the 
State nursery inspector shows that there is 
great danger of the insect being carried 
along the lines of the electric railroad which 
so thoroughly cover that part of the State. 

The caterpillarsof this brown tail moth 
feed upon a great variety of fruit and shade 
trees. At times they become frightfully de- 
structive, and their presence in many of the 
Massachusetts towns has been recognized 
as a grave public danger. Every place 
where a colony becomes established will 
serve as a centre of infestation for a new 
area, so that it is of vital importance that a 
lookout be kept, and at the first signs of the 
insect the outbreak be checked. A careful 
inspection is being made trom the office of 
the State nursery inspector to determine so 
faras possible whether the insect is now 
present in any region except that already 
found, and the co-operation of the public is 
earnestly requested in the matter. Any 
strange caterpillars’ nests, or any unusual 
attacks of caterpillars in colonies should be 
noticed and measures taken to destroy the 
pests. At the same time one or two speci- 
mens carefully enclosed in a tight box, from 
which there is no possibility of escape, 
should be sent to the experiment station, 
Durham, N. H., for identification. 

CLARENCE M. WEED, 
State Nursery Inspector. 
Dover, N. H. 
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Strawberry Culture Methods. 


Thorough drainage is necessary, and the 
presence of humus to keep the soil from be- 
coming too dry is desirable. The careful 
preparation of the soil is important. It 
must be thoroughly pulverized and well 
compacted before setting the plants. 

In regard to the selection of the plants, 
I recommend growing them where the fruit 
is to be raised, rather than bring them from 
a distance. The rows should be 24 feet 
apart, and the plants the same distance 
apart in the row, allowing cultivation in 
either direction. 

After setting, the soi] must be well com- 
pacted about the plants, and a thin surface 
mulch saould be made in order to conserve 
the moisture by the immediate use of a 
light weeder. From thiatime on a twelve- 
tooth cultivator should be used, cultivation 
never being deeper than an inch. I find it 
best to run backwards, that is, with the 
wide, open end in front and the point point- 
ing backwards. A cultivator run in this 
way will gather the stones between the 
rows, instead of throwing them on the 
young plants. 

This is continued until July, unless the 
coarser weeds necessitate more vigorous 
treatment when the runners come. These 
are no’ cut back for the reason that the 
first are stronger than those coming later in 





tween the rows to hold the weeds in check 
and protect the plants. 
In picking the fruit the sorting should be 
done at the sametime. After packing each 
box should be wrapped in paraffin paper, 
which makes the berries carry much better, 
keeps the color brighter, and if tightly 
dtawn, prevents the berries from shaking. 
Oswego County, N. Y. F. G. TIcE. 





INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Five dol'ars and upwards. Ready-made garments 
and material selected with taste and economy. Cor- 
responsence invited. Send stamp. MES. B. F. 
STEVENS, 5 Summer Ave., Waltham, Mass. 





WYANDOTTES Golden, Silver Laced and Buff. 
Fine stock and eggs at fair prices. 
Birds returnable if not UO. K. Breeder since 1884. 
F. 8S. TENNEY, Box 414, Peterboro, N. H 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


Farm of 90 acres, the very best of grass land, located 
within 3 mile of R. R. station, schools, churches and 
P. O., bounded by river.also large trout pond. large 
barn and outbuilding, with running water in the barn; 
old-fashioned, 2-story house, with 2-story L; — 
at retail 175 qts milk at7c per qt; the owner has jus’ 
aied, farm been in the family over 60 years; this farm 
with milk route must be sold, or would lease fora 
term of years, with sige of buving. For price 
and further particulars dress WILLIAM BAS- 
SETT, Bridgewater, Mass. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchauge of Stock . Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
one cent per word only, including name, ess OF 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








OSS Combination “Cultivator and Horse Hoe. This 
machine is a reversible cultivator, draws over the 
row instead of between ; also will drill, cover and hill 
up potatoes and enables the farmer to do away with 
all hand hoeing. Send for descriptive circular. D.C. 
VOSS, Gloucester. Mass. 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50. 
Game and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED-—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 


OR SALE—Three coaches. good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 








OR SAT E—Fonr trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED-—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five lack jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
years old. Prices. @15v to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL. Viocennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable, 

have a record of pore successful work, fa- 
millar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
yloyed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 

farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 
a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mowing ma- 
chine, etc. ard with the family. J. S. PERRY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





ANTED—Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general housework in family of three adults, 
on farm; house with city conveniences. Good home 
to right Reteem- Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E.D. WHITE Andover, Ct. 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. Good place tor bo boy. State 
age, weight. height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davisville, R. I. 





ANTED-—First-ciass Protestant American girl, 

general housework for widow. Good home, 

all modern conveniences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 
Torrington, Ct. 





ANTED—Reliable man for farm work. Must 
understand milking and general farm work. 
ORGE T. CLARK. Beacon Falls, Ct. 


ANTED-—A first-class cheesemaker, permanent 
position. Address M. B. & F. 8. HUBBELL, 137 
igh Street, New Haven. Ct. 








or come for particulars. Tenement. ILLIA 


Wor come for on farm, married or single. rate 
OTCHKIsS, Bristol, Ct. 





Anse See man for general farm work. Tem- 
perate, good milker. E.R. CUTTS, Milford, N. H. 





ELIABLE, rugged man for gener farm_ work 
HERBERT DEMING. Cornish Centre, N. H. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ERIK AUGUST 
BJORKMAN, late of Somerville, in said 


"404 deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Maria C trolina Bjorkman, who prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to her, 
the execrtrix therein named, without giving a 
surety on her official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the ninth diy of June, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to show 
—_. x ny you have, why the same should not 
ranted. 
‘And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubiic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be oue day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interested in 
the estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, eee pt 
First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 
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factories, not only for woodenware, but also for 


Early in September barley is planted be- 
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wy ge each nent nto gece 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FE ch CO” ADRIAN, MICH. 


GulPLEX (ALF PEEDEK 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
scnsidle method of raising calves. No more 
*~ caching thecalftodrink.” Promotesd 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf. whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1 id. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. 

ea MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. bo" ” 
Dent. 1. Clinton. lowa. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


SUFFOLK, 88. 


AT the Municipal Court of the City of Boston 
holden at said Boston, within the County of 
Saffolk, for civil business, on the twelfth day of 
May, A. D. 1903, THOMAS S. WOOD of said 
Boston, Plaintiff, vs. UNION MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, a corporation duly organized 
under the laws of Ohio and having its usual place 
of busines< at Toledo, in the State ef Ohio. De- 
fendant, and JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, a cor: 

ration Soly erqnases under the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and having its usual place of business in said 











P. CLARK, co-partners, doing business under 
the style of SHEPARD, CLARK & CO., of said 
Bates Trustees. 

Thigis an action of Contract to recover forty- 
one dollars and eighty-six cents, alleged to be 
due to the Plaintiff from the Defendant on the 
fifth day of May, A. D. 1902, as set forth in 
the Plaintiff’s writ of that date. 

And it appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff. and on inspection of the officer’s 
return on the Plaintiff’s writ, that the Defendant 
corporation was not orgavized under the laws of 
this Commonwealth, and at the time of the service 
of said writ had no officer, tenant, agent or attor- 
ney in this Commonwealth knuwn tc the Plaintiff 
or to said officer; and that no personal service of 
said bs a has been made upon the Defendant cor- 
poration, 

IT I8 ORDERED BY THE CovurRrrt, here, that the 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant corpora- 
tion of the pendency of this action, and _ to 
appear before said Court, on anaes tay the thir- 
teenth day of June next, to answer to the same, by 
comma an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper printed i» Boston. once in a week, 
three weeks successively, and that this action be 
continued to the said thirteenth day of June, 
or until notice shall be given to the Defendant 
corporation agrecably to this order. 

ORSINO G. SLEEPER, Clerk. 
A true copy: Anan 


R. W. BROWNE, Ass’t Clerk. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other rsons interested in. the estate of 
WILLIAM R. BALLARD, late of Malden, 
in said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sa) 

deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Jane B. Ballard, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executiix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 
You are bereh? cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambri ie. in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the ninth day of June, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. to show 
cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 
be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day. at least. before said Court, and by mail- 
ing. postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Esquire, First 
Judge of vaid Court, this nineteeeth day of May 
in the year one thousand :nine hundred anc 
three. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the _ heirs-at-law, next of kin and all 
othe: persons interested in the estate of 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, late of Somer- 
ville, in said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument pirportin 

to be the last will and testament of saic 

deceased has been presented to said Court for 
Probate by Johu P. Sullivan and Alice M. Tyler, 
who pray that letters testamentary may be 
issued to them, the executors therein named, 
without giving a surety on their official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appa at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridye, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-sixth day of May, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
a a - iad you have, why the same should not 


granted. 
And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
onee in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & Nnews- 
paper published in Boston, the last ublication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Jud of said Court, this fourth day of 
May, in the year one thonsand nine hundred 
end three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs-at-law, next of kin and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
LOUISA M. TINGLEY, late of Newton, in 
said County, deceased : 

EREAS, # certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court for 
Probate by Silvanus Tingley, who prays that 
letters testamentary may issued to nim, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 
You are bereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of June, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, «fore said Cuurt, and by mulling, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate thirty 
days, at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J, MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 











OTICK 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 

has been dul apocinted administrator of 
the estate of NETTIE B. SHARP, late of Ind- 
ianapolis, in the State of Indiana, deceased, and 
has taken upon himself that trust by giving bond, 
and appointing John M. Sh of Framingham, 
Mass., his agent, as the law directs. All persons 
having demands upon the estate of said deceased 
are required to exhibit the same; and all persons 
indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to the subscriber. 

WALTER N. SHARP, Administrator. 

(Address) 


Walter N. Sharp, Newton Claypool Building, 





of May, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and three. S. K. FOLSOM, Register. 


April 13, 1903. _Indianapolis, Ind. 


Boston, and OSCAR A.SHEPARDand WILDEK © 


Bee te ime mon ae ie ell eae RRB ame 





















































































AY, MAY 23°1903 














Our Homes. 


to food that would belittlea 





The Workbox. 
SIMPLE LADIES’ SWEATER. 


- Procure four hanks of Columbia Spanish 
yarn, two bone knitting needles, ten-inch, 
No. 1, four steel needles, No. 14. This 
sweater will fit a thirty-six inch bust. Cast 
on 114 stitches, (*), 1 plain, purl 1, 1 plain, 
purl 1, 1 plain, purl 1, 1 plain, purl 1,1 
plain, purl 2, 2 plain, purl 2, repeat from 
(*) to end of row, finishing with the broad 
rib of 5 knitting and purling alternately. 

In going back reverse the order, beginning 
with purl 1,1 plain. Keep the ribs correct, 
and wnake the right and wrong side to gar- 
ment. Repeat pattern until the back is 14 
inches long. 

Leave 33 stitches each, end for shoulders 
and bind off the stitches in centre for rack. 
Put one of these sides on a spare needle, 
and knit forward and back 4 times (or 8 rows 
in all), then cast on towards the front 81 
stitches. 

Knit the same ribs on the back for 6 
inches. Cast on 15 stitches towards the 
back for under-arm’s-eye. 

Knit 7 inches more after the 15 stitches 
arecaston. After the 7 inches are knitted, 
knit from the front towards the under-arm | 
seam until within 30 stitches of the edge, 
turn and knit to the front, leaving the 30 
stitches on the needle. Turn and knit 
towards the under-arm seam until there are 
37 stitches on under-arm needle. Repeat 
this, lewving 7 stitches more each time on 
under-arm needle until there are 50 stitches 
left at front of garment. Slip all these 
stitches on steel needle and knit, commenc- 
ing at the under-arm seam, knit and purl 
9 stitches alternately. Knit and purl 2 
together 9 times. Knit and purl 3 to- 

gether i4times. Knit and purl 4 together 
15 times. 


Then knit the belt by knitting 2 stitches 
and purling 2 for 14 inches. Bind off lousely. 


This gathers fullness in front. 


Mace the other side tocorrespond with 


this. Pick up the stitchés on the back and 
knit 2 plain and purl 2 alternately, as in 
front. Knit and purl 7. 


Knit and purl 2 stitches together 18 times. 


Knit and purl 3 stitches together 4 times. 


Knit and purl 4 stitches together, once. 

Knit and purl 3 stitches together, 4 times. 

Knit and purl 2 stitches together, 18 times. 

Knit and puri 7 stitches. 

“Rib to a depth of 14 inches. 
loosely. 

eh Ds ae 74 stitches on steel needle. 
Knit 2, purl 2, alternately to a depth of 5 
inches. 

Now change to bone needles and make 
ribs same as garment. Knit this.ribbing for 
54 inches. (*) Increase 1 stitch each end of 
the needle for2 rows. Knit 4 rows without 
increasing. Repeat from (*) 4 times. Knit 5 
inches plain, increase as before, and bind off 
loosely. 

Should the sleeve not be long enough 
after the last increase, knit the ribbing 
without increasing to the length required, 
then bind off. Sew the garment up on 
wrong side and sew in sleeves. 

Collar—Cast 120 stitches on steel needle 
and rib 2and 2 until collar is six inches. 
Bind off loosely, gather the fullness of the 
sweater in front and sew on collar. Where 
hook and eyes are used, face both sides of 
the garment with silk. Eva M. NILEs. 

Ventilation in the Hat. 

*“‘Some customers have nonsensical no- 
tions about the proper way to ventilate a 
hat,’’ said a fashionable hatter. ‘‘In fact, 
they are so whimsical about it that we make 
the hats without a ventilator and try to suit 
the wishes of the customer after he has 
handed his money to the salesman. Many 
customers will not have a hat ventilated at 
all. Well, they miss a great deal of comfort 
and take long chances for baldness in old 
age. The Euglisn style, and the only one 
that some buyers’ will adopt, is a 
ring of perforated holes in the crown 
of the hat. In my opinion, it is 
just as well to have no ventilator at all as 
to put it there. The best way is to have 
two holes, one on each side of the hat, just 
above the band. Then you get gvod circu- 
lation all the time. There are ways of 
punching the holes artistically so that they 
do not detract from the appearance of the 
hat. But you would be surprised at the 
number of men who will not have them, 
some because it is not fashionable, and 
others because they think the hat will not 
wear so well.”,—N. Y. Times. 
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Bind off 








The School Luncheon. 


In “The Home Science Cook Book” 
(Home Science Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton), Mary J. Lincoln and Anna Barrows, 
the joint authors, have produced an emi- 
nently sane, simple and useful manual on 
the preparation and serving of food. The 
book is virtually a condensation of the 
many recipes and suggestions that have 
appeared in the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine since that periodical was started in 
1894. 

Recipes are grouped under three heads— 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner—while a 
series of sample menus and a copious index 
will be found suggestive and convenient by 
the women “who are willing to use both 
brains and hands when cooking.”’ 

Not the least valuable part of the book 
lies in the little essays upon such subjects 
as the serving of fruit at breakfast, emer- 
gency luncheons, cake making, cruquette 
making, hashes, how to serve a dinner with- 
outa n aid, etc., which are scattered through 
the book. 

Apropos of school luncheons, the authors 
say: \ 
**The child who spends most of his day 
in the schvol-room, not too well ventilated, 
requires a luncheon very different from that 
he might take for an all-day excursion in 
he open air. The food should be simple in 
quality and limited in quantity. ‘There 
should not be a great variety in any one 
lunch, but throughout the week or month 
there should be constant change, that noth- 
ing becomes monotonous. Too often the 
luncheon baskets are filled with sweetmeats 
rather than substantial articles of food, yet 
itis as easy to prepare the latter as the 
former, and to put them in attractive form. 

“ The element of surprise will give relish 





“Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


CURES 
Colic, Cramps, 
Stomach Complaints. 
25c. & S0c. bottles. 





and then pack it before his eyes. 


keep each distinct, moist and‘in good shape. 


every day in a month, and the order may be 
varied when the same articles are ured @ 
second time. 

** Almost endless changes may be made in 
the filling of a sandwich. « A cup custard 13 
digestible and nourishing if not overcooked. 
Simple puddings may be ccoked in cups, 
and thus be in convenient form for the lunch 
basket. Fruit, raw or cooked, is always in 
order, even in cold weather; canned fruits 
are carried easily in a jelly tumbler ; milk or 
lemonade may be packed in a flask.” 





Use Vinegar. Sparingly. 
Vinegar is one of the common condiments 
which is useful perhaps in small quantities, 
but certainly injurious if taken too freely. 
A dinner salad with two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar for six persons is a good propor- 
tion. Vinegar, spices, in fact, all sub- 
stances which in themselves preserve food 
materials, hinder digestion. A little acid, a 
very little, will sometimes: prevent rapid, 
unnatural fermentation in the stomach, 
giving time for a weak digestion to assert 
itself. This habit, however, if continued 
for any length of time, will increase the 
digestive troubles by constantly aiding 
rather than strengthening the gastric secre- 
tions. 

The stomach acid is mild and very easily 
overpowered by either strong alkalies or 
acids. Pickles preserved in vinegar are 
always to be condemned. They create an 
appetite by irritating the stomach, and, if 
continued, provoke gastric indigestion. 
Salads, where but a small quantity of vine- 
gar is used, are the best conveyors of this 
condiment. Home-made vinegars are strong 
with acetic acid, and have no virtue over 
good manufactured vinegars except in 
flavoring. The apple imparts an agreeable 
aroma, which makes a pleasant and appar- 
ently mild flavor. Grape vinegar, made by 
adding yeast or “‘ mother’”’ to an uncooked 
sweetened grape juice, is excellent, and 
witha tarragon flavor is one of the best 
salad seasonirgs. 

The sweet pickle has no advantage over 
the sour one. Sugar, added to vinegar, 
makes it pass the palate more easily, but 
both enter the stomach as they originally 
were—the sugar as sugar, the vinegar as 
vinegar. Thereisno combination or neu- 
tralization of either. The perfectly natural 
palate refuses all very hot, bitter, sour or 
flat foods. But to meet our artificial crav- 
ings we overlook this fact and cover or dis- 
guise our likings that they may pass un- 
noticed. We cannot, however, deceive the 
stomach, and consequently we pay a heavy 
penalty. 

Seasoned or scented vinegars are made by 
adding onion, tarragon, bay leaf and celery 
to plain vinegars; these when used in mod- 
eration have a dietetic value. One ounce of 
tarragon added to one quart of vinegar is 
quite sufficient. One ounce of bruised mint, 
thoroughly mixed with half a pint of vine- 
gar, slightly sweetened, nakes mint sauce 
for lamb. Onion and garlic vinegar should 
be made fresh at each using, or they have 
an unpleasant taste. 

The best combinations are meats and 
green vegetables with vinegar. 

Bad combinations with vinegar or severe 
acids are sugars, spices and starches. 

A sour stew of meat is not so bad; a little 
vinegar with greens is an advantage; but 
when added to beans, to soften the legumin, 
hinders the digestion of the starch, which is 
false economy. 

To have perfect digestion and good health, 
with corresponding strength, avoid severe 
acids, sweets and all unwise combinations. 
— Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Old Jewelry in Fashion. 


The revival of old-fashioned jewelry is so 
great as to make women mourn for any 
heirlooms that they have ever parted with. 
A heart-shaped pendant of Whitby jet, 
bought the other day by Mrs. H. O. Stone, 
Jr., is the fac-simile of those worn thirty 
years ago, and an importer of this kind ot 
jewelry savs that it is one of the standard 
shapes in jet, of which there are few, on ac- 
count of the difficulties of working the mate- 
ria!. As he says they have been making 
them iu Whitby ever since the Romans first 
visited England and sent them home for 
earrings, it is pretty certain that nothing in 
a jewelry box is too old-fashioned to come 
back again. 

The cross is also a jet perennial, and 
crosses of all kinds become fashiunable 
every time there is a jet epoch. 

Whether it was the black beads or the 
popularity of ecclesiastical things that 
started the fashion lately, it is certain that 
they have been supplied in most cases from 
the old jewel box. ‘There are hardly any to 
be found even now in the jewelry stores ex- 
cept the little ones of plain gold and silver 
which are always given as confirmation 
presents. For once, instead of setting the 
fashion in:such things, the jeweler seems to 
have been taken unawares, and is only re- 
gretting that he cannot supply the demand, 

which has had a new impetus since “ Du 
Barry ”’ and the cross worn by Mrs. Carter. 

Of late the ecclesiastical crosses have 
been encroached upon, and that of the 
bishop himself has been appropriated for a 
secular da gler. Atthechurch stores even 
rosaries and cracifixes, in materials which 
under the circumstances might be described 
as gorgeous, have been bought for purely 
decorative purposes. 

A large enamel key is shown as a pendant 
among a new stock of foreign crosses, 
which are of noticeably large size, some of 
enamel being as much as four inches long. 
Every conceivable material is used—gun- 
metal, colored rhinestones, jet and ame- 
thysts, which are always popular in cross 
designs on account of their appropriate 
color. Maltese crosses are seen and old 

fashioned ones of ivory and carved wood. 
Silver filigree is one of the revivals, and 
another is on sale of old-fashioned onyx set 
with pearls, which is a kind of jewelry last 
in vogue during the centennial. 

Another thing highly valued just now is 
the yellow topaz in its original pale gold set- 
ting. A large, smoky tupaz, which has had 
no raison d’etre for many years, has sud- 
denly made its possessor a subject of envy 
by being hang on a chain of gun-metal and 
crystals. And some coral roses of fifty years 
ago have made the clasp and pendant for a 








the basket. ee melee at ere ree ld 
fast tuble what he will have fur luncheon, | pi 


‘A lunch basket must be well aired over 
night ; if papkins and crumbs are allowed 
to remain in it until the next day’s lunch is 
packed, odors and flavors will invariably 
remain to affect the next food packed in the 
basket. Nor is it appetizing to have one 
article of food placed in such close neigh- 
borhood to another that one adheres to the 
other, or the flavors mingle. ‘Paraffine paper 
wrapped around sandwiches:‘and cakes will 


“It is quite possible to plan twenty differ- 
ent lunches and thus give a complete change 





turning them up. 


their boots.’’ 
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Perfumes and the Voices. 
Girls and others who- take singing lessons 





times attached to science’s discoveries. 
Those whose teachers follow assiduously 
the latest wrinkles from Paris have been in- 
structed that in future they must rigorously 
abstain from theuse of perfumes and the 
wearing of odorous, flowers. Needless to 
say, many have rebelled. 
The new regulation has been evolved by 
the Parisian professors of vocal music, fol- 
lowing the results of ce experiments 
and observations made by French scientists. 
According to a well-known teacher of sing- 
ing in this city, who is endeavoring to make 
his pupils live up to the new rule, the ex- 
periments, which were primarily under- 
taken at the request of the teachers, have 
proved that all strong perfumes are injuri- 
ous to the delicate membranes of the throat. 
Not only does this apply to the concen- 
trated essences that come in bottles, but 
even to the fragrant odors that issue from 
the flowers themselves. The violet’s per- 
fume, according to the experiments made 
with the laryngoscope, is, perhaps, the most 
injurious of all, and the wearing of bunches 
of these simple and proverbially modest 
flowers has been strictly forbidden to all 
who are anxious to cultivate their voices. 
Prima donnas and other operatic singers 
have been cautioned concerning the dan- 
gers that lurk hidden in their corsage bou- 
quets, and it is probable that they will no 
longer show tt eir appreciation of the mag- 
nificent floral tributes which ardent admir- 
ers delight in showering upon them, by os- 
tentatiously nestling their faces among tre 
dainty blossoms, and assuming an air of 
ecstatic bliss. 

After all, toa layman, to whom the dis- 
covery was expounded, it really did not 
seem so startling, and as usual, in fact, the 
wonder is that no one ever thought it out 
before. For it is well known that the sense 
of smell depends for its appreciation upon 
the tickling effect produced by the deposit 
upon the delicate membranes of the nose of 
infinitesimally minute particles thrown off 
by the odoriferous object. 

Some substances smell not at all. ‘That is 
because they either throw off no such par- 
ticles, or because the particles which they 
do emit are not of a nature to affect the 
olfactory membranes. 

Among flowers this is the case particu- 
larly. Some have no odor; they fall into 
class of substances just described. The 
smell of others is unpleasant because they 
throw off particles which are obnoxious to 
the membranes, and the latter rebel. 

The so-called fragrant flowers, notably 
the rose, the violet and the carnation, liter- 
ally tickle the olfactory membranes to a 
sense of pleasure and enjoyment, though it 
is worthy of note that some persons abhor 
the scent of certain flowers that to the 
majority of mankind seem deliciously fra- 
grant. 

If, then, these odoriferous particles have 
such a lively action upon the nasal mem- 
branes, it certainly does not appear strange 
that when inhaled, as they must be at times 
they should have an injurious effect upon 
the membranes of the throat, which are at 
least as sensitive as those of the nose. It 
requires no great stretch of the imagination 
to conceive that the inhaling of perfumes, 
therefore, might seriously interfere with an 
operatic singer’s powers, which are so 
keenly dependent upon the perfect condi- 
ticn of the laryngeal membranes.—N. Y. 
Sun. 
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Call for Bathroom Scales. 


The demand for bathroom scales has de- 
veloped some interesting designs. The 
newest is of pure white exterior with no 
works in sight, and with the number of 
pounds indicated on a dial just as the num. 
bers on the face of a clock, and looks little 
like the ordinary business fixture. With 
these scales it takes neither time nor the 
slightest exertion to ascertain weight. The 
instant the person steps upon the footboard 
the hand on the dial flies around to the 
exact lota of pressure and the operatiun is 
over. 

Such a picturesque-looking scale of pure 
white enameled wood and glass dial framed 
in nickel costs $30. As an alternative, the 
white frame-work may be decorated in 
floral or fancy designs of rose pink, forget- 
me-not blue, or else scrolled over in gilt or 
silver. 

Bathroom scales with the weights show- 
ing and of lessdelicate mechanism are to be 
had in cheaper woods, decorated to match 
cottage furniture. Even these are some- 
what expensive. Scales with dark wood 
frame-work have the dials set in brass or 
fancy metal. 

A great number of such scales are sold 
since so many people keep systematic record 
of their physical condition. The hand- 
somest go to women’s dressing-rooms o1 
children’s nurseries and to the physical- 
culture places where experiment in banting 
and flesh producing are continually in prog- 
ress.—New York Sun. 

Domestic Hints. 

STUFFED POTATOES. 

Select some sound povatoes of equal size, wash 
them very thoroughly, and bake them until they 
are cooked in a well-teated oven. Cut a small 
piece from the top of each and carefully remove 
the inside, taking care not to break the skin; add 
some butter (allowing a liberal quantity) and 
milk to the potato, pass it through a masher, and 
beat it until itis light and creamy; season it well 
with celery salt, pepper and nutmeg and add 
some beaten egg (the latter may be omitted). 
Replace sufficient of the potato to half fill the 
skins, pressing it firmly agamst the sides with 
the handle of asmall spoon, and fill the middle 
with a delicately flavored mince, made either of 
chicken or veal; put asmall piece of butter on 
the top of each potato where the opening fs, then 
seatter with browned crumbs, and place in a 
q luck oven for about ten minutes. The mashed 
potato which is left can be utilized for potato ris. 
soles or little loaves. 

STRAWBERRY SYRUP. 

Take several boxes of fine ripe strawberries 
and press their juice through a cloth. To each 
pint of juice aad a pint of simple syrup, and boil 
gently for an hour. Remove from the fire, and, 
when cool, bottle, sealing the corks. Serve, 
mixed with weter tu taste, in glasses half filled 












ing spoils a pair of trousers quicker than 


It should never be done 
except in muddy weather, and then with 
care as to the correct crease. Many men 
roll them up in any old style, and then won- | - 
der that the trousers don’t set well over 


are experiencing the inconveniences some- 


















: “4 CABAMEL PUDDING. 
Four eggs, one quart of milk, one cup of sugar. 
oy | Raton dar of mit na dou boiler and add 
ype Put the sugar in a fry- 
and stir constantly until melted; do not 
prewaemashc nh ‘Then pour it into the milk and 
it wanted thicker, add a little cornstarch. 
ousekeeping. 


STEWED ENDIVE WITH CREAM SAUCE. 
Cut the outer leaves from the desired number 
of heads of endive and wash the endive thor- 
pron Drain and then boil in salted water for 
about fifteen minutes. Remove, put into colan- 
der and let cold water run through them. Chop 
and put into a saucepan with a considerable 
amount of butter. Cover and let cook for twenty 
minutes. Uncover, moisten a bit with cream, 
sprinkle paprika over and turn on to fried slices 
of bread. Those who have favored endive asa 
salad will be agreeably surprised at finding how 
sudtly this way of cooking it appeals to them.— 
The Epicure. 
STUFFED TOMATOES. 
Remove the seeds and pulp from the tomatoes 
by cutting a round from the stem end. Save this 
round to be used asa cover when the tomato is 
stuffed. Fill with minced chicken mixed with 
half its quantity of hard-boiled egg yolks, a few 
bits of chopped green pepper, and moisten a very 
little with melted butter and onion juice. Add 
needed salt. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


It is not impossible to grow mushrooms on an 
ordinary suburban lawn, according to an author- 
ity. A dollar’s worth of spawn is enough to ex- 
periment with. It should be bought of a reliable 
seedsman. Break the spawn into pieces the size 
ofa hickory nut, and put them just under the sod, 
which is litted with the point of a trowel or the 
edge of a spade, then press down with the foot. 
The middle of May is the best time to plant, and 
the result of the planting depends entirely on the 
weather. Mushrooms spring up on warm morn- 
ings following showers. Dry weather is discour- 
aging to them. 
A tablespoonful of lemon juice added to the 
water in which rice is boiling is said to aid in 
making the rice whiter and keeping the grains 
separate. 
Sturgeon may be broiled, after having been cut 
in slices and freed from skin and fat, which lat- 
ter, when heated, produces a disagreeable flavor. 
The broiling may take place in an oiled paper 
envelope. It may be stuffed and roasted, larded, 
or spitted with strips of eel or anchovies, much 
1 ke veal; it may be plain boiled, or baked and 
braised ; the latter form requires a previous mar- 
inading removal of skin and several flavoring 
herbs; the braised form may: be covered with 
forcemeat, or be glaced and garnished; it may be 
curried or prepared au gratin with fine herbs; or 
a muff of sturgeon (manchon) may be prepared 
as fricandeau, like grenadins of veal. Other 
preparations, such as blanquettes, kebobs, scol. 
lops, cutlets, pates, glaces, and even soup, offer 
no specific features, 
Black bows are preferred by a host of women 
for the hair. With a stunning evening costume 
were worn the other evening two black bows, 
one each side of the broad coiffure. Between 
them was arich comb chased with gold. 
Sparkling lemonade is made by substituting 
carbonic for plain water. To ‘make a sufficient 
quantity for twenty-five persons,allow three dozen 
lemons, three pounds of granulated sugar, six 
oranges, one pineapple, one box of strawberries 
and four quarts of carbonic water. Squeeze the 
juice from the lemons and remove the pips. Put it 
into the punch bowl with the sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Slice the oranges, shred the pine- 
apple, and hull and wash the berries. Then add 
them all tothe lemon juice. Put a large cube of 
icein the punch bowl, and just before serving 
add the carbonic water which has previously 
been chilled. 

For currant wine, select dead-ripe currants. 
Stem, mash and strain the fruit. Add granu- 
lated sugar and water, having allowed one-half 
pint of water and three-fourtbs of a pouna of 
sugar to each quart of the mashed fruit. Stir 
well together and pour intoaclean cask, leaving 
the bunghole open. It should be ready for bot- 
tling in a month. 

The following recipe is said to be an excellent 
one for chapped or roughened hands: Four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered borax, one-half 
ounce of glycerine, one block of gum camphor, 
one-half pint bay rum and one pint of water. 

One dram of boric acid mixed with four ounces 
of distilled witch-hazel makes a good lotion fora 
greasy skin. Apply with a soft cloth or velvet 
sponge. 
When a tempting luncheon seems to be lacking 
in nutritive qualities, itis a good thing toadda 
chocolate dessert. Such dishes a-ealso very use- 
ful for the children’s table, as they satisfy the 
craving for sweets, which is so natural to child- 
hood and are often preferred to the many objec- 
tionable confections which so many children eat 
for lack of something better rather than because 
they like them. 


Fasbion Motes. 


*.The approach of summer weather has in- 
creased the demand for thin matezials and ready- 
to-wear wash gowns. Oid-fastioned French 
percale, one of the most attractive and service 
able cottons ever worn, is among the materials 
used for shirt waists and shirt-waist suits. It 
has a satin smooth surface which is not affected 
oy repeated washings. The patterns, too, are 
good, as a rule. |Some of them are very old, 
notably the diamond pattern in grayland pink. 

*, The gowns of former days are also recalled 
this season in the sprawling flower desigus seen 
in muslins and organdies. Only tall, slender 
women can wear these patterns gracefully. 
Stout figures are exaggerated and short ones 
made to look dumpy in them. But for those who 
can stand them, the huge roses, poppies, trailing 
wreaths and baskets spilling blossums are very 
effective. 

*, Many of tne popular voile gowns are trimmed 
with painted lace. Cream or white lace with 
part of the design followed in color to match the 
gown, or with black to give accent to a light 
material, is used. The painting is a simple mat- 
ter, as common water-colors may be employed for 
the purpose. Pin the lace over a piece of clean 
white blotting paper and apply the paint with a 
camel’s-hair brush. It should be done before the 
lace is put on the gown. 

e"s A pongee petticoat has a deep flounce of 
embroidered pongee in an open-work pattern, 
done in green silk. Under the flounce is another 
of green taffeta, and there is a quilling of the 
taffeta heading the outside flounce. 

a%e The effort to introduce fuchsias for hat 
trimmings has not been very successful. The 
flower is too obvious, its colors are too bold to 
suit refined tastes. Once in a while a hat is 
trimmed with them to good advantage. An ivory- 
white importation has a band of violet velvet 
around the crown and a wreath of two-toned 
purple and pink fuchsias, rather primly arranged 
below the velvet, and drooping at the back. 
Another hat Is of red maline in full folds over the 
frame. Its only decorations are bands of red 
velvet ribbon which are brought over the high 
crown of the hat, and a wreath of red and purple 
fuchsias under the brim. Here the flowers are 
really effective, as they fall pendantwise on the 
hair of the wearer. . 

e*s Ostrich feather and marabout stole boas are 
still seen, but the round bos, the importers say, 
is coming back into favor, and many women are 
having their -stoles remodeled. The remaking 
of feathers is such an easy matter that handsome 
ones are not necessarily expensive. 

e®e Many of the linen dress fabrics, with which 
the shops are filled, are represented as being 
sufficiently shrunk. No woman should be so Il- 

advised as to trust to this promise. Linens 
should be shrunk before being cut. 

a®e Lace is used even for purses. In a Broad- 
way window cxpensive lace desfgns are seen 
stretched over white and pale-colored silk purses, 














quarter yards of material to make an accordion 


speech to God which becomes a dialogue; it is the 
beginning of conversation between self and the 
infinite. The man wro yrays always prays to sion.— Beecher. 
some one; he makes his ap~-eal to the source of 
the universe; he is conscious of an answer,a 
return, a recegnition of his prayer. 
to those who sit in darkness, courage is born, 
perplexity becomes peace, power comes to men 
in trial, hope even under the shadow of death is 
kindled and kept alive. 


through nature; its order, its beauty, these were 
the declaration to old thinkers. 
that you can get out of nature, out of cosmos, o 
and it’s a poor endeavor tu seek God there. Go 
back to the Bible and learn there the path to 
God. 


1 kid 
a a Uning gives » substantial 


mented with stamped patterns, fleur.de-lis, and 
large conventional designs predominating. They 
are inexpensive. 

o%e The drooping sleeve, in its extreme form, at 
any rate, is disappearing. Sleeves are as. elab- 
orate as ever, but the fuliness is gradually being 
carried away from the cuff, where it was always 
& nuisance. At present it appears at the 
elbow, or a little below, but some of the newest 
gowns have sleeves with shoulder puffs, the full- 
ness diminishing until the wrist part is tight fit- 
ting. Artistically considered, this is the only 
correct form of sleeve, since it follows the gen- 
eral line of the figure, and does not make an 
absurd silhouette. 

oe, Smocking has been revived on skirts as 
well as waists. A soft wool long skirt has a hip 
yoke of smocking, which would be bunchy if the 
smocking were less shallow. There are several 
ways of treating this pretty form of needlework, 
and it can be made highly decorative. 
e* A hand-made gown of beige voile is made 
with a finely-tucked skirt tight to the knees, 
where it is met with a circular flounce, so cun- 
ningly attached that the division is not discern- 
ible. Round disks of lace, dyed to the exact 
shade of the materials, are applied around the 
top of the flounce. The lace is one of the coarse 
weaves and resembles drawn work. The bodice 
of this gown is very simple in its effect, but is 
really a mass of hand-run tucks and applied lace. 
It has one of the high siik girdles, so much in 
fashion. 
o% The very tight skirt and the very loose skirt 
are equally fashionable. Paquin never sends out 


a tight skirt. Dpenpery rather than sharp lines 
are marks of the Paquin creations, all of which 


are essentially feminine in their effect. 
e*e Discriminating buyers avoid the wash stock 
which is so constructed that it cannot possibly be 
washed. There are dozens of these displayed in 
every shop. The practical mudels are not hard 
to find, however. See that they are easy to take 
apart, and that every part can be laid flat for 
pressing. The handsomest stocks are usually 
the simplest in pattern. 
e*, Gauze lisle stockings, so thin that they seem 
made of silk veiling, are made substantial enough 
to wear, half a dozen times, at least, by a doub- 
ling of the thread over heels, toes and soles, and 
at the top where the garter clasps are fastened. 
These very thin stockings are delightfully cool, 
and are preferred by many women to lace and 
open-worked kinds. They are expensive, because 
they are so very perishable. 
*, Like every:hingelse this season, parasols 
are lavishly trimmed. Dyed laces are used on 
them, matching the gowns. A very pretty black 
parasol for an elijerly woman has a shirred dra- 
pery of filmy black silk net, dotted with white. A 
frilling of the net finishes the edge, and there is a 
large rosette of the net on the carved ebony 
handle. Plain taffeta parasols have quaintly 
carved handles, cat-heads with green jewels for 
eyes, poodles sitting on their hind legs, owls, and 
even dolphins. Ebony is the favorite wood for 
handles. 
*, Brown is one of the two leading spring 
colors. A brown silk veiling gown, so fine that 
an interlining of chiffon is necessary to give it 
body, is made over a slip of dull orange taffeta. 
The long skirt ts laid in side plaits with a flat 
panelin front. Lozenges of brown lace appli- 
qued on net form the bottom trimming. The 
quilling of brown gauze ribbon finishes the skirt 
and unites the lace lozenges. The plaited bodice 
has an open-neck effect over the lace, the ribbon | 
quillings being again employed asa bordering. A 
small chemisette and neckband of white mousse- 
line, with a touch of pale blue velvet, relieves the 
gown from monotony. ;The cuff of the sleeve re- 
peats the white and blue effect. 
a*e’ Expensive stole-fronted lace shoulder capes 
for next season have very often a parasol and hat 
to correspond, and attractive rose-wreathed 
French hats with cape and parasol en suite have 
been exhibited with them in many importers’ 
showrooms. For example, a sunshade of cream- 
colored lace, bordered with an embroidery of vio 
lets in shaded silks, lined with violet taffeta and 
finished with a mother-of-pearl] handle, is a design 
which goes well with a beautiful stole-fronted 
shoulder cape and French picture hat of the same 
lace, between the filmy draperies of which pale 


sills tnanah Stinens-ehe opel and -aearaes nition, 


o% Very pretty scarfs are sold for country hats, 
in tan linen mesh. The scarfs are one yard long 
and about five inches wide, and are gayly omna- 


but to faith as the vital ele,,,, 
the living energy of life. it is to tal 
appare: tly empty day and not sink |; 
reflections of ** How lonely and des,,) 
am!’ but, instead, to lift up the he, 
perfect trust to God; to fill the time wi:: 
that is shown to one, each hour, to 
usefulness and helpfulness to genera! | 
ress; and, perhaps, above all, to lear:, 
lesson of vital faith which somewhe:. 
some time the soul must learn, and w 
once achieved, opens the portals to ;, 
life. A great spiritual iilumination j. 
revealed through darkness, as the sti: 
seen more brightly in the darkest 1): 
and one may come to say of even his 
desolate hours: * This is a precious se, 
the outward and visible is withdraw - 
with the inner spiritual forces that a!! 
now be wrought.”” This phase of spi 
evolution is typically seen in the inn, 
pathos of that tragedy of loneliness j; 
Garden of Gethsemane, when eve), 
Christ exclaimed, ‘“‘ My God! my God! 
hast Thou forsaken me?” But the \. 
of solitude and silence and loneliness js 
ever the Mount of Transfiguration. 
Garden of Gethsemane is the Gatew. 
Paradise! 
The one and only pathway to tha: 
which knows God—and is thus the on|\ : 
life—is through absolute reconcilement \, 
the divine will. Even sorrow may be: 
ically transformed into joy by knowing | 
the will of God,—by coming into that :' 
lute reconcilement with the divine s 
which is harmony and peace. Then do : 
clouds lift; the sea parts its waters and : 
path that one may tread is revealed: ; 
very heavens open, and one enters into : 
eternal radiance. 
As Dr. Gordon so finely says in the quota 
tion given above, ‘“‘The heart of the ; 
ligious life is prayer,’’ for in prayer, alu: 


recognition of the soul’s relation to (ov! 
Through prayer “light comes to those wh 
sit in darkuess,’’ indeed; ‘ 
perplexity becomes peace, power comes t 
men in trial, hope, even under the shado\ 
of death, is kindled and kept alive.’”’ 


with which man thus relates himself. |: 
his great work on “Human Personality ,’ 
we find Mr. Myers sAéying: ‘The new con 


done for, inspiring us automatically fro 
their dates in an almanac, nor of shado\, 
saints imagined to intercede for us at Tr) 
bunals more shadowy still; but rather of 4 
human unity,—close-linked beneath an un 
known Sway,—wherein every man who hath 
been or now is makes a living element: {: 

alienably incorporate, and imperishably co 
operant, and joint-inheritor of one intinite 


Hope.”’ 
The solidarity of the spiritual world is 
triumphantly affirmed. Inthe body or out 


of the body,—the real personality,—is the 
spiritual personality. Linked with spi: 
ual energy, relating itself through praye: 
and ‘holy aspiration to the divine life, 
partakes of the divine power in controlling 


|} and in creating those circumstances and 


events which are but the outward expres- 
sion of inward forces. ‘*The man who 
prays always praystosome one.” Relig- 
ious life is thus focussed, so to speak, in 
intelligent and conscious aspiration after 
that which is holy. 

‘** Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 


The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 


Florence, Italy. 


Gems of Thought. 








violet blossoms of an unknown species, but at- 
tractive in appearance, show. It is this artistic 
connection of one portion of the dress with 
another that is such a pleasing, and yet in many 
cases an inexpensive feature of present fashion. 
o*, One of the new fancy waists is supplied with 
a shawl or fichu collar that is almogf entirely 
covered with lace and insertion. The guimpe 
portion is joined to a closely fitted silk under- 
waist that has a trimmed front, the neckband fin- 
ished with a turn-down lace collar. The guimpe 
is shirred all around the neck to the depth of a 
deep y oke, and the shawl collar with its stole 
finish is draped below the shirring. The sleeves 
are shirred from shoulder to elbow, where they 
expand into full, drooping puffs. 
*, Accordion plaiting in crepe de chine, India 
wullnet, French organdie and similar semi-trans- 
parent materials is still fashionable. For figures 
either full or slender there isno more graceful 
skirt effect among the summer styles. The most 
satisfactory skirt of this kind is shaped by gores 
instead of being cut in one piece, and when 
joined these gores form a circular shape that, 
when plaited, cliugs closely to the hips, falling 
trom thence in graceful lines to the hem. ‘be 
plaits are shallow at the top, deepening gradu- 
ally as they approach the lower edge, which ends 
in a graceful sweep length. Beneath this skirt is 
a closely gored foundation that is shaped witha 
a habit back to remove all superfluous fullness 
below the waist. It requires about twelve and a | t 


plaited skirt of thiskind.—New York Evening 
Post. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
“ The heart of the religious life is prayer; it is 


Light comes 


* We find it hard to see God. The old path was 
It’s a poor God 


*“ There was a man sent from God whose name 


As the religious life is alone that which is 


; the truth 


Jt may well be that a period of spiritual 








with crushed ice. 





chain of coral-beads. A pair of earrings in 


mounted with gold and semi-precious stones 





the assent tu it as an intellectual recog- 


not achievement; unfolding, not maturity. 
he sighs for hght, more light. 
of the grave he stands and stretches out 
hands to infinity and eternity for light, for p) 
ress, for new fields resplendent with ever!: 
ing light and glory.—Oryille Dewey. 


should be—‘‘full of life.” Not 


morbid, morose; not gloomy, chilly, forbid 
was John—not a comet, not 2 star, but a man, | ,, . i Ae 


and when we come to Jesus, instead of taking | , 
nature, God takes a man as thedivine path to 
divinity.”—Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. happy, and making others happy; contented. 
making others contented; doing good, and 1 
ing others do good, by our lively vivid vitall' 
worthy to be called life,—for without it | sin alge 


humanity is reduced to mere existence,—so | filling every corner of the circle in which we " 
the heart of life itself is prayer; it is the 
fountain of vitality; the only source of that | C 
energy which flows in and informs the will 
and permits effective achievement. One be- 
comes profcundly impressed by that mystic 
truth,—** Cast thyself into the will of God 

and thou shalt become as God’’; ean 6 
that this absolute surrender to the Divine 
will is like entering an atmosphere and be- | a 
coming a part of it,—that the spirit bécomes 
a very part ef the Divine Spirit in its qual- 
ity. 
loneliness is given as the divinest gift, to 
quicken and uplift life to transcendent frui- 
tion. It may be such a period as is that of 
the seed when separated from all else and 
planted in the dark earth, that it may ger- 
minate and spring up into undreamed-of 
radiance and bloom. A period of spiritual 
loneliness may be the appointed time of 
spiritual regeneration enabling one to come 
to the absolute reconcilement of faith; not 


..When a man has not a good reason fol 


doing a thing, he has a very good reason for !et- 
ting it alone.—Scott. 


.-Transfiguration is something very real 


Sinful things are put out of life, and the beauty of 
Christ takes their place. All holiness of charac- 
ter is summed up in love. 
is transfigured. 
Love makes all the world bright to the eyes.—J 
R. Miller. 


If truly love, our life 
Love is bright and shining 


.---A brave man knows no malice; but forgets, 


in peace, the injuries of war, and gives his direst 
foe a friend’s embrace.—Cowper. 


--Wherever thou goest, whatever thou dost 


at home, or abroad, in the field, or at church, do 
all in a desire of union with Christ, in imitation 
of His tempers and inclinations, and look upon 
all as nothing, but that which exercises, and in- 
creases the spirit and life of Christ in thy sou! 
From morning to night keep Jesus in thy heart, 
long for nothing, desire nothing, hope for nothing 
but to have all that is within thee changed into 
the spirit and temper of the holy Jesus.— Willia 
Law. 


} 


_..When a friend of mine is taken into the 


next life, I do not ask to know if he is at on 
happy. I ask only to know if he has gone int» 
the discipline of perfect justice. 
afraid to give up my dearest to that.—Thoms:s 
Starr King. 


I would not be 


--Of all virtues magnanimity isthe rares' 
here are a hundred persons of merit for one w! 


willingly acknowledges it in another.—Hazlitt 


---AS & mountain seems to be the meet: 


place of earth and heaven, the place where ¢! 
Pig ER CATE , re bending skies meet the aspiring planet; 
so Christ is the meeting-place of divinity «! 
humanity.—Phillips Brooks. 


-. The blossom cannot tell what becomes 


its odor, and no man can tell what becomes 
his influence and example that roll away ft! 
him, and go beyond his ken in their perilous 1: 


..-- Language was given to us that we 


say pleasant things to each other.—Bovee. 


...-I see beginnings in man, no end; wrest! 


~~ 


Upon the bord 


.-One thing is clear to me, that no induly 
f passion destroys the spiritual nature so 1 


as respectable selfishness.—George Maclo! 


...-A word fitly spoken is like apples of go! 


Itis through humanity. Jacob, Moses, the | ,. PE; erbs 
prophets, the kings did not point men to nature Wiens ot ive Prevents. 
for God. Man was the great index of the divinity. 


.---That is what our sacrifice of ourse!' 
despond 


ot languid, indolent, inactive; but full of 
nd warmth, and energy; cheerful, and m: 


others cheerful; gay, and making others - 


lling every corner of our own souls and bi 


with the fresh life-blood of a warm, genial, k 


hristian heart. Doubtless this requires a 


fice; it requires us to give up our own con’ 
our own ease, our own fir side, our dear soll! 
our own favorite absorbing pursuits, our 

hess, our reserve, our pride, our selfishine> 


.---TO educate a child perfectly requires 


founder thought, greater wisdom, than to go' 


State. 
..--All 1 have seen teaches me to trust 


Creator for all I have not seen.—Emerson. 


.-A snake witha bright yellow spot 
Once tied himself up in a knot, 
When asked: ‘‘ Why is this?”’ 
He replied, with a hiss: 
“ That errand must not be forgot.” 
—Columbus Dispate!! 


22> 
<< 








---.- You will notice in life’s voyage 
While floating down the stream, 
That the miJk of human kindness, 
Produces very little cream. 
—Cincinnati Enquire! 





is there the actual conscious and _ intellige: ' 


courage is born, 


And it is the entire “choir invisible’ 


ception is neither of benefactors dead :))/j 
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ISCOMFORT 
AFTER MEALS. 


ing oppressed with a sensation of 
ess, and finding the food both to dis- 
nd painfully hang like a heavy weight 
pit of the stomach are symptoms of 
stion. With these the sufferers will 
ave Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
.{ the Blood in the Head, Acidity of 
mach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache 
.t of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- 
Fluttering of the Hea t, Choking or 


S iting Sensations when in a lying post- 
' zziness on rising suddenly, Dots or 
\ yefore the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 

Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 


\ vness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
t ie, Chest, Limbs and Sudden Flushes 
it. A few doses of 


Dad 
R Pills. 


ee the system of all the above-named 
iers. Purely vegetable. 
1,25 cents per box. Sold by all drug- 
_or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ri VAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, 


sure to get ‘*‘ Radway’s.”’ 


Poetry. 
TRUE BEAUTY. 
eecause 1 do not call you fair, 
And of your beauty sing; 
think you [ do not know how rare 
sweet graces round you cling? 





| know your mouth Is as a rose, 
Asred, as full and sweet; 
I know your cheeks like Ily blows 


Around the rpse my meet. 


Your eyes have lustro#s depths I know, 
A wealth of love lies there; 

And, when Love speaks, they’re all aglow 
And fill me with despair. 


Your pulsing breasts, like swell of sea, 
Bespeak a mighty tide 

That ebbs and flows unceasingly, 
With soft, white rifts descried. 


Your supple limbs, so smooth and round ; 
Your shoulder’s graceful curve :— 
Allthese my eye has often found, 
And yet from them I swerve. 


To praise the beauty of your self, 
The self that’s shining through 
This rounded body, that by stealth 

May wither neath my view. 


The body is a passing show, * 
That time may break or mar; 
The beauty of the soul, I Know, 
Time cannot dim or sear. 
MINNIE MESERVE SOULE. 





HALE-PAST PEOPLE. 

Who are half-past people? 
Who, and what are they? 

They’re the rankest failures 
On this ball of clay. 


Througha curse, that op them 
Placed an eldritch Fate 

At their birth, they’re always 
Thirty minutes late. 


’T isn’t ill intention, 
’T isn’t laziness, 

Or indifference, or 
Vanity in dress 


That retards the wretches, 
Body, mind and soul— 

Nay, they rush like tury 
Ever for the goal. 


Yet, when love expects them 
—Say, at ten o’clock— 

They will sprain their ankles 
On some wicked rock. 


Making an appearance 
At the trysting, when 
Love has left discouraged 

Thirty after ten. 


Should Ambjtion tell them: 
“Seven sharp, we start 
Out for fame in battle, 
Out for gold in mart—” 


Then, at ' alf-past seven, 
Breathless they would come 
Only to be hearing 
Far away, the drum. 


Thus the half-past people, 
Throw’ the spleen o’ Fate, 
Live, except at failure, 
Thirty minutes late. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





THE SICK CHILD. 
He for whom the world was made 
Cannot lift his heavy head, 
Allits pretty curls puffed out, 
Burnt with fevers, parched with drought. 


He, the tyrant, whimsical, 

With the round world for his ball, 
a dreadful patience lies, 

Old since yesterday and wise. 


L.\ke a martyr on the rack 

Siniles, his soft lips burnt to black, 
‘iile the fever still devours 

liis small body, sweet as flowers. 


eadful patience like a sword 

bs his mother’s heart, dear Lord; 
e him naughty, wild and gay, 
e was but yesterday. 


© services he pays 

‘lt his kisses and his praise, 
« his eyes ask pardon still 
‘ he’s troublesome and ill. 


es smiling with a fire 

s cheeks blown high and higher, 
ie wind of fever fauned. 

', his Kisses on my hand! 


me back my boy, I pray, 
‘lent, of yesterday, 
‘18 angel, like a sword 
+ mother’s heart, dear Lord! 
—Katharine Tynan, in the Spectator. 
>> 
GOOD-NIGHT. 
iod-night, and wings of angels 
‘at round your little bed, 
‘ all white hopes and holy 
on your golden head! 








ou know not why I love you, 
ou little lips that kiss; 
! you should rememher, 
inember me with this: 


said that the longest journey 
‘s all on the road to rest; 

iid the children’s wisdom 

ts the wisest and the best; 


said there was joy in sorrow 
’ more than the tears in mirth, 

le knew there was God in heaven 
ause there was love on earth.” 
Kennell Rodd, in New York Tribune. 


—+- > 
OUR COLOR-BEARER. 
Wears the red upon his breast, 
bon his back the blue; 

eath his wings he covers close 
he white from careless view. 


: Color-bearer of the spring, 

0 cheery, brave, and true, 

’’ar, undisturbed by hand of man, 
‘he red, the white, the blue. 


— 


Miscellaneous, 


Joan. 





I. 

A great old sweet-smellin. 
little maid among the a. ag hn ad 
butterflies. All alone she was, for mother did 
hot come out into the garden much these days. 
—— before-a tall pink hollyhock, aud 

‘“ TI don’t therink this is such a ni mmer 
most,” she said. “I used to say pe epeowaieg 
— om = me acdny ag I was ker-wite a little 

4 a erin’ Ad ’ ’ 
sown a Hanafi ik,” now, ’cause I'm ’ most 
n she walked on again 
twisted gravel path, with or Saeae Pia 
ag bee! Reng A — brows grave with thought. 
n u walk 

having a big “ thera * ¥ ne 

“But it’s whole days—’most years—since Man 
Daddy went away,” she said, stopping beside a 
gray green bush of lavender, “and he suid goodby 
so hasty, he squeezed me so hard that he burt, 
and his eyes were angry, and I hadn’t been 
naughty at all. Are you sorry, sweet lavender?” 

She buried her face in tne fragrance, then 
trotted on down the little path, till she came toa 
tall foxglove. She tilted back her yellow head 
and gazed up at the white and red bells with wide 
aved gravity, her hands still clasped behind her 

ac. 


“One day,” she said, “a lady came to see 
mother, It was—it was a long, big time ago, 
afore you were borned, pretty ladies what bow, 
and she tried to kiss me when she was go ng, but 
I didn’t like her, you see, and I woulun’t kiss 
her, and J ranin to mother, and mother was ill 
on the—I forgot—the bed without covers in the 
drawjing-room, you know, and the lady was smil- 
ing ever so,and her dress was as long as anew 
little baby’s, and that was the day Man Daddy 
went away.” : 

She bowed gravely to the polite foxgloves, and 
trotted on. 

Before a group of tall, white lilies she stopped 
again. She came closer, and, stretching up her 
arms, pulled one gently down and laid her soft 
cheek against the snowy petals. 

For a moment the baby lip quivered. “ Man 
Daddy loved you the bestest of «ll. ‘Queen of 
the Garden ’—that’s what he called you, you 
know.”’ 

Then a cry went up in the warm, sweet air. “I 
want Man Daddy—oh, I want him so bad! ” 

The little hands were unclasped only to be 
locked together tighter still. “For I’m most 
grown up, you see,”’ whispered Baby Joan to the 
tall white lily, “and grown-ups don’t cry, you 
know.” 

She left the lilies, and walked on in deep 
thought. At the end of the path her wee red 
sunshade was tied with string to a nail in the 
wall. Such a long while it had takeu to fix that 
sunshade “ propelly,” but Joan eyed it proudly 
now. 

“Are you ker-wite happy?” she said, peeping 
round at the clambering white and pink convol- 
vulus behind the little purasol. *‘ Poor muslin 
ladies, didn’t the wind blow you drefful? ” 

Then she watched a little blue butterfly as she 
fluttered about from flower to flower, and finally 
sailed over the wall. ‘ 

“Ti [ was a butterfly,” she said to the convol- 
vulus, “ I would soon find Man Daddy.” She 
sighed, so that her small muslin-pinafored bosom 
gave a big heave. “ But then,” with ancther 
thought, “ I’d have to leave mother.” 

She sighed again. “Mother says, ‘Don’t 
worry, Joan,’ when I ask when Man Daddy’s 
coming home, agd then she kisses me ever so, to 
make up.” 

She trotted on again with hands behind her 
back. 

A woman looking from a windowturned away 
in anguish from the small feminine imitation of 
Man Daddy. 

Suddenly the chubby legs twinkled in wild 

haste up the garden, across the velvet lawn, out 
of the open gate in‘o the road. 
+ “IT ean go ’most as fast asa butterfly,” said 
Joan, “ and I’]l find Man Daddy at the nice place 
where Fido was took when he was lost, where 
there were such a heaps and heaps of dogs. I 
know Man Daddy’ll be there,” with a gleeful 
chuckle that brought the dimples laughing to her 
cheeks. ‘‘ Mother never thought of that, I 
b’lieve it was the lilies what put the therink in 
my inside.” 

Along the hot, dusty road, meeting no one in 
this peaceful dinner hour, she trotted, her sun- 
bonnet dragging behind and her yellow hair rival- 
ing the glowing cornfields on either side. 

In her desire to emulate the butterfly she got 
over the ground at a surprising pace. She put 
all her heart and soul into her endeavor, as she 
always did into everything she undertook. Life 
to Joan was adeep and an earnest thing. She 
hardly knew that her short legs were aching, or 
that her curls were sticking to her damp little 
brow. By the time the village dinner hour was 
over the village was left far behind by Jo#n’s de- 
termined legs. She began to meet people, and a 
few asked her where she was'going. Joan’s beam- 
ing, moist smile and her answer, “ Man Daddy— 
jus’ there,” with a grimy forefinger pointing ap- 
parently to the end of the road or lane, or 
field, satisfiedthem. But presently Joan stopped 
to talk toa great sunflower nodding its golden 
head at her over the railing of a little garden. It 
was when she caught sight of its friendly face 
that she knew how her Jegs ached. 

** You see,’”’ she said, sitting down for just one 
minute beneath the sunflower and gazing up at it 
wistfully, ‘‘1’m not really a butterfly, and—my 
legs hurt a little.” 

The sunflower nodded encouragingly. 

“It’s a long way,” said Joan. “I’ve run miles 
and miles, pretty good lady—oh, miles and miles— 
miles ’—her voice trailed off into a drowsy mur- 
mur—"“ miles!” she said, with a sudden jerk and 
sitting upright. She gazed up at the sunflower 
reproachfully. ‘I mustn’t go to sleep,” she said. 
“I’ve got to find Man Daddy in the big place 
where they took Fido when he was lost. It’s jus’ 
there,” pointing down the road. ‘ Goodby, gold 
lady. I must be quick, ‘cause Man Daddy will 
be lonesome without me and mother, you see, 
and mother will be lonesome, too.” 

She started at a run, then looked back over 
her shoulder at the suuflower with a troubled 
little laugh. ‘“ My legs won’t work propelly,” 
she said, and struggled on. The sun had gone 
behind great threatening clovds, but Joan took 
no heed. All her mind was centred on getting 
on. She took no more rest till she came suddenly 
upon a group of poppies growing in the grass at 
the wayside; by them her legs stumbled and gave 
way, and she sank down on tothe grass. She 
whispered to them in a little voice that was 
breathless and full of tears. “I want mother 
and Man Daddy!” she said, and then she lay 
still and set all her teeth together to keep the sobs 
back. But presently she sat up. “ Dey’s com- 
ing,’® she gasped, her grammar growing weak In 
her extremity. A sudden gleam lit her face. 
“Grown-up angels cry to give the flowers 
water,” she said, as a great tear rolled down her 
cheek, and kneeling, she bent over the poppies 
and sobbed her heart out, while the tears 
splashed'-on to the flowers. But other drops 
came ané ‘mingled with hers—great: angry drops 
from dark clouds overhead—drops that beat the 
poppies shuddering to the earth. ‘“ The angels 
are crying, too,” murmured Joan, sleepily, and 
rolled over and lay still. % 
The angels’ crying was long and vehement. It 
woke Joan several times, but she was dazed with 
weuriness. Once she murmured with a smile: 
“It’s ’most a cold bath ’stead of a teppy today, 
mother,” and went to sleep again. 


II. 


In the dimly lit room on the white little bed 
Joan tossed wearily from side to side. ‘“ You 
see, little blue ladies, it hurts bad in your stum- 
mick—jus’ here,” laying one hot little hand on 
her chest, “ but I’m not crying, you know.” 

‘No, my brave little darling,” murmured the 
woman, bending over her. 

“ But you Is, mother!’ in an access of utter 
surprise. “{ felt it on my head. I finked— 
therinked— grown-ups never—Oh, it—hurts, 
mother!” her fingers clinging around her 
mother’s; “ it hurts, you see,” drawing a long, 
sobbing breeth. 

Presently she began, anxiously: “That did 
sound like crying a bit, but,’ with a tremulous 
little laugh, ‘it wasn’t—it wasn’t, really—” 
“No, no, dear—I know—try to go to sleep,” and 
she began to sing a lullaby. 

“You sing very nice, all of you,” babbled the 
restless voice. ‘Ido like flower singing—you 





do you know, one arf vas ki 

—I cut mine finger— an’t it funny? But 
Man Daddy ted itup and I laughed, ‘cause he 
said it wasa dolly. Would he tie my stummick 
upif he was herer It hurts, you see—oh, it 
hurts!” A, in ; 

Anguished and broken came the woman's voice: 
‘“* I do not know where heis.” es : 

eg doctor looked grave, and presently he 
went. 

“ Darling, you are so brave and good, will you 
try to go to sleep, to—to be well when Daddy 
comes back?” 

“Is he coming back, mother? Oh, it hurts! ’’ 
withasob. “ It hurts so, mother.” 

wie. you go to sleep, dear—oh, do try, Joan, do 

* I will shut mine eyes—tight, mother, so—”’ 

The restless little body lay rigidly still. - 

“ Think of the sheep, dear,” said the mother, 
using &@ recipe she had fonnd successful with Joan 
in.a former childish illness. “Count them as 
they come up to the gaté and jump over it. See, 
there they go—one, two, three.” 

Presently the great eyes opened with a pite- 
ously worried look. 

“‘ Mother,” they stick! They won't jump over 
the gate atall!” ~— 

All the woman’s pride had gone. 

She racked her brain for some clew to her hus- 
band’s whereabouts. At last she thought she 
had one faint and elusive, but she would try—she 
would telegraph. She crept from the room while 
Joan lay in an uneasy doze, and wrote her tele- 
— , and sent it off with a wild prayer in her 

eart. ; 

The night—so long that Joan thought after each 
doze that it was a fresh weary night begun again 
—passed ; the sun rose in a glory that flooded the 
room and shone pink on the weary little face 
lying on the crumpled pillow; and then, when the 
pink glory had faded and left only one bar of gold 
peeping through the blinds, and rest'ng lovingly 
on the yellow curls, he came. Straight tothe 
little bedroom he came. 

“You see, queen of the garden,” babbled the 
restless little voice, “it hurts rather bad. He 
loved you the bestest of all; but he wun’t come— 
and I musn’t cry, you see. But it hurts!” 

He bent over her, her tiny hands in his. 

6 Joan—” 

Joan’s beaming smile greeted him. 

“He has come, queen of the garden—Man 
Daddy has come!” she said, with an infinite con- 
tent, and fell asleep. 

When she awakened the pain had ‘ ’most 
“gone.” 

““[ knowed you would take it away, Man 
Daddy, but ”’—wistfully—‘I didn’t find you, 
did I?” 

He glanced across the bed at the woman’s 
down-bent head. 

“ Yes, Joan, you did. If you hadn’t looked for 
me I should not have come.” 

She half smiled. 

“But—” 

** Never mind how, little one. Itis all through 
you I am here.” 

** Honest Iugin, Man Daddy?” 

‘* Honest Ingin, Joan.’’ 

She beanied, satistied. 

“If I hadn't looked for you, you wouldn’t have 
comed. Aren’t you ever so glad, mother?” 

Low and earnest came the woman’s answer: 

‘* Yes, dear.”’ 

“May I go and tell the flowers now, Man 
Daddy?” 

* Not yet, Joan.” 

** But you haven’t tied up my stummick into a 
dolly—” 

“Not this time. Lie still and be good, little 
one.” 

“Yes, Man Daddy. Kiss me.” 

He bent over and kissed her. 

** You, too, mother.”? Then suddedly she dim- 
pled gleefully. ‘““I want a jumble kiss,” she 
said 

There was a little constrained pause. 

“You haven’t forgotted, Man Daddy?” in 
shrill tones of woe. 

* No.” 

‘Then be quick! ’—holding out her hands. 
** Come ’long, mother.”’ 

** We must humor her,” murmured the mother, 
with downcast eyes. * It isa foolish game, but—” 

The man kept his arm around her when the 
“ game ” was over. 

‘‘We must pretend well, she is so sharp,” he 
muttered, weakly. 

Joan lay and chuckled drowsily. When the 
long lashes rested on the baby’s cheeks, the 
woman made a slight movement away from him; 
but his arm tightenea. 

‘* Suppose she wakened?”’ he said. 

There was no sound then in the room save the 
ticking of his watch Presently he spoke: 

** Nora, I cannot go away again.” 

“ Stay ’—she breathed—“I do not believe that 
tale.” 

“*God bless you, dear! ” 

Silence again. Then— 

**T should have denied it, Nora.” 

* No—no; I was wicked to doubt you.”’ 

“J deny it now, before—”’ 

But she stopped him with a kiss. 

*“*“Man Daddy, kiss me, too. May I goand tell 
the flowers in the mornin’? I am ker-wite well 
now.” 

* Go to sleep again, little one.” 

She shut her eyes obediently, then opened them 
with a gleeful smile. 

* All the sheeps are jumping over the gate now, 
mother!” she cried—* every one of them!—”’ 
Margaret Westrupt, in the Quiver. 


Doutb’s Department. 


THE BAG-CARPET. 

We've got anice rag-carpet in the sitting-room, 
brand new. 

All of us cut and sewed the rags; and pa, he prick 
his thumb, : 

For the evenings pa and Joe and Marcus, they’d 
sew, too, 

And we reeled some off and colored ’em; and 
made great balls of some; 

And we took ’em tothe weaver, and she wove 
’em in her loom, 

And now we’ve got a new rag-carpet in the 
sitting-room. 


We like to go and look at it, and walk across thé | 
floor, 

And count the stripes and talk about ’em; ’cause 
we know ’em all, 

The pink one is Jen’s old pink dress and mg pink 
pinafore, 

And the brown one with little specks, that’s 
Dill’s old woolen shawl, 

And the green one’s ma’s silk cape I went and 
stole, long time ago, 

And run away, clear up to Dascomb’s mill, and 
scared ’em so. 


And there’s a dress of Marcus’s when he was 
two years old 

And tumbled in the cistern; and the first jacket 
he had; 

And the figured gown ma made for Joe when he 
caught such a culd 

And most had the lung fever. And the blue and 
yellow plaid 

That Dill earned weeding strawberries for 
grandpa, Saturdays; 

And that old blue stripe we all wore, made over 
different ways. 


And ma, she says it’s prettier’n the carpets in 

the store, 

And just about the handsomest in town, she’s 

not much doubt; 

And pa, he says he’s paid first rate for pricking 

his thumb sore, 

For, pa says, it’s a reg’lar fam’ly history all 

spread out, 

And ’t was carpet rags and mem’rles that got 

wove up in the loom 

And cut in stripes and-sewed, and put down in 
the sitting-room. 

—Emma A. Opper, in Harper’s Young People. 
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Two College Boys. 
Two boys left home with just enough money to 
take them through college, after which they must 





can hear the wind shaking their voices—but Man 





Helen M. Richardson, in Lippincott’s. 


aepend entirely upon their own efforts. They 














successfully, 
passed the graduation, received their diplomas 
faculty, also letters toa 


sae, ie prevented his letters, 


| “What can you do?” asked the man of mil 


€ 

“ { should like some sort of a clerkship.” 

“ Well, sir, F will take your name and address, 
and should we have anything of the kind open, 
will corfespond with you.” - 

As he passed out he remurked to his waiting 
companion, * You can go in. and ‘leave your. ud- 
dress oo i f 5 

-The other presented iimself and his papers. 

“What can you do?” was askea. 

“Tecando anytaing that a green band can do, 
sir,” was his reply. ve 

The magnate touched a bell, which called a 
superintendent. 

“ Have you anything to put a man to work at?” 
“ We wanta man to sort scrap-iron,” replied 
the superintendent. 

; And the college graduate went to sorting scrap- 
ron. 

One week passed, and the president, meeting 
the superintendent, asked: ‘‘How is the new 
man getting on?” : 

**Oh,”’ said the boss, “ he did his work so well 
that I put him over the gang,’ 

In one year this man had reached the head of a 
department and an advisory ,Position with the 
manageihent at a salary represented by four fix- 
ures, while his whilom companion was “ clerk” 
in a livery stable, washing harnesses and car- 
rilages.—The Watchman. 


The Orange Secret. 


It was told me by Maritza, a little Greek yirl, in 
far-away Turkéy; and Iam going to tell it here 
and now to every one, because I never have 
found any American.child wio had discovered it. 

I ‘was finishing my breakfast one morning, 
when I hearda little sound at my elbow. It was 
Maritza, who had slipped off her shoes at the 
outer door, and come so softly through the open 
hall that I had not heard her. 

After I, had taken the pireel of sewing her 
mother had sent, 1 gave Maritza two oranzes 
which were left in aaish on the table. One of 
them was big, and the other quite small. 

“One orange is for you,” I said, “and the other 
you may carry to Louka. Which one will you 
give him?’’. 

Maritza waited a long while before answering. 
At any time she would have thought it very rude 
for a little child to answer promptly or in a voice 
loud enough to be easily heard; but this time she 
waited even longer than good manners required. 
She looked one orange over and then the other. 
After a little more urging from me she whispered, 
‘This one.” Tt was the big one. 

Curious to know ofthe struggle which had made 
her so longin deciding, I said, “But why don’t 
you give Louka the small orange? He is.a small 
boy.” 

Maritza dug her little stockinged toes into the 
carpet and twisted her apron hem before she 
answered. : 

“Is not Anna waiting for me at the fate?” she 
said. ‘ Anna and I will eat my orange together. 
Mine has twelve pieces, and the other only eleven. 
Anna would not like to take six pieces if I had 
only five.’ 

“You cannot see through the orange skin, 
Maritza, to tell how many pieces there are. How 
is it you know?” 1 asked. 

Then Maritza told me the orange secret, and 
this is it. 

If you look at the stem-end of an orange, you 
will see that the scar where it pulled away from 
the stem is like a little wheel, with spokes going 
out from the centre. If you count the spaces 
between these spokes, you will find that there 
are just as many of them as there will be sections 
in the orange when you open it; and so you can 
tell, as Maritza did, how many “pieces” your 
orange has. 

Perhaps you think every orange has the same 
number, just as every apple has five cells which 
hold its seeds; but you will fiud it is not so. 
Why not? Well, Ido not know. But, perhaps, 
“way back in the history of the orange, when it 
is a flower, or perhaps when it is only a bud, 
something may happen which hurts some of the 
cells or makes some of them outgrow the rest. 
Then the number of cells is fixed; and, no matter 
how big and plump and juicy the orange becomes, 
it has no more sections than it had when it was 
a little green button, just beginning to be an 
orange. 

The next time you eat an orange, try to find 
out its secret before you open it.—d ulia E. Twich- 
ell, in Little Folks. 


—— Sfstortcal. 


— Mr. Harry Tucker Easton gave an inter- 
esting lecture before the Institute of Bankers at 
the London Institution recently on the history 
of the well-known banking house of Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths. It appeared that the 
business of banking had been carried on by. the 
Smith family for over two hundred years, Thomas 
Smith, the founder of the house, starting busi- 
ness as a banker in 1688, five years before the 
foundation of the Bank of England. 

——The only direct descendant of Robert Burns 
is a clerk in a Chicago shipping office. He is 
Robert Burns Hutchinson, and his descent from 
the poet is unquestioned. His mother, Sarah 
Burn-, was a daughter of Lieut.-Col. James 
Glencairn Burns, the third son of Robert Burns 
and Jean Armour. 

——An oddly carved tombstone marks the rest- 
ing place, in Ax’s Burying Ground, Germantown, 
Pa., of the remains of an old resident of that 
suburb. It bears the following inscription: “ In 
memory of Adam Shisler, who departed this life 
Dee. 22, 1777, aged 969 years.” Every one in 
Germantown, however, believes that Master 
Shisler wa3 not a Methuselah, and is confident 
that there must have been some mistake. And 
so there was. The explanation is that the stone- 
cutter marked the man’s age ninety-six instead 
of sixty-nine, by an accident that might happen 
to any absent-minded person. To correct this 
error the 9” was filled with cement and another 
figure was cut after the “6.” Time and frost 
have loosened the cement, and now the once 
hidden “9” appears as distinctly as the other 
numerals. 

—Rutfus Choate of Essex has loaned tg” ne 
Ipswich Historical Soctety * Bible carried at the 
battle of Bunker Hill by an Ipswich soldier, 
Francis Merrifield. Merrifield had the Bible with 
him on June17, 1775, when he marched to Bunker 
Hillin Capt. Nathaniel Wade’s company. That 
night, after returning from the fight, he wrote on 
the inside of one of the covers: *‘ 1775, Cambridge, 
June 17. A battle fought on Bunker hill on Sat- 
urday in the afternoon, which lasted an hour and 
a@ quarter, two men were wounded and a wonder- 
ful deliverance the number of my gun «ne hundred 
and eighty-three 183, the seventeenth Rige- 
ment 17.” He wrote on the back of the title 
page of the New Testament: ‘ Cambridge, 17, 
1775, I desire to bless God for his kind aperince 
in delivering me and sparing my Life in the Tate 
batel fought on Bunkers hill. I desire to devote 
this spared Life to his Glory and honour as wit. 
ness my hand Francis Merrifield.” Merrifield 
was a native of Ipswich, where he was born in 
1735. He served in the French and Indian wars, 
and was in the Ticonderoga campaign, ana_ later 
served all through the war for independence. 


Curious Facts. 


——tThe quaint annual ceremony, centuries old, 
in honor of the “ Biddenden muids” took place 
recently, according to the London Chronicle, in 
that quiet Kentish village, which for once was 
crowded with visitors on foot, on bicycles and in 
motor-cars. The “ maids” were born together 
in the year 1100, and were joined together at the 
hips and the shoulders. Thus they lived for 
thirty-four years, and then died together. They 
were noted for their charity. and by their will 
they left a piece of land, which has since in- 
creased beyond its original value of forty guineas 
a year, to provide on a certain day bread and 
cheese for the poor and cakes for strangers who 
come to the parish. 

— It is so generally accepted that Plymouth 
Rock and the Mayflower marked the first settle- 
ment by English on America’s soil that many do 
not know, or if knowing, give it little attention, 
that the first successful planting of Anglo-Saxon 























on May 13, 1607, upon a peninsula ad the 
northern shore of a tidewater ay the 


——Joseph H. Perkins, the veteran coin 
tor and relic hunter of Syracuse, N. tea wat pub. 
lish a work of eight volumes, containing the 
biographies of nearly fifty thousand centenarians 
and photographs of six hundred. He has been 
collecting them all his life. He says that there 
are at present four thousand centenarians in the 
United States. The videst man in the world, he 
says, is Manuel del Valle, a Mexican living near 
San Francisco, who is 157. All parts of the world 
are included in this collection. 

——When the natives of Paraguay drink tea 
they do not pour it from a tea-pot into a cup, but 
fill a goblet made out of a pumpkin or gourd, and 
then suck up the hot liquid through a long reed. 
Moreover, the tea which they use is altogether 
different from that which comes from China, 
being made out of the dried and ruvasted leaves 
of a palm-like plant which grows in Paraguay and 
southern Brazil. The natives say that this tea is 
an excellent remedy for fever and rheumatism, 
and chemical t-sts which have been made by 
German physicians seem to show that there is 
good ground for this statement. Certain it is 
that tea is widely used throughout Paraguay in 
‘cases of illness, and that, so far as has been 
observed, the effects produced by it-are h ghly 
beneficial 

-——A scientific examination of the oil deposits 
inthe great coast prairie extending from Louisi. 
ana through Texas to Mexico, a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles, has recently been made by 
Prof. R. T. Hill, who describes his results in the 
Jourhal of the Franklin Institute. The oil was first 
struck in 1901 by a drill holedriven 1100 feet deep, 
through clay and quicksand. More than two 
hundred wells are now in operation, an. one has 
been sunk-toadepth of more than three thou- 
sand feet. Sometimés hot water is struck below 
the oil, and sometimes the oil itself is hot. The 
deeper it is found the more salt the water is. 

—There are about two hundred thousand 
stars betweenthe first and ninth magnitude, the 
number at each lesser magnitude being about 
three times that of the next higher. Now, if this 
rate of increase were continued Gown to the 
seventeenth magnitude, there would be about 
1,400,000,000 -visible. In the best modern tele- 
scopes, telescopic observation and photographic 
charts show nothing approaching this number. 
The latest estimate does not exceed one hundred 
million. AS the instruments reach further and 
further into space they find a continuous diminu- 
tion in the number of stars, thus indicating an ap- 
proacilvto the outer limits of. the stellar universe, 

—The largest mule on earth, a three-vear-old 
jinnet, belongs to Michael Murray of Hereford, 
Mo. She is eignteen hands, or six feet high at 
the shoulders and weighs 1705 pounds. 

—wWhen Henry Marr of Columbus, Ind., goes 
to his barn lot and steps upon a neatly carved 
slab bearing the inscription, ‘* 1900,” he has 18,- 
650,000 people on all four sides of him, for he is 
the centre of population man of the whole United 
States. ; 

——Germany has built the finest, fastest ves- 
sels afloat, although sne is not geographically 
a maritime country, and no other courtry is so 
largely dependent on others for the raw material 
which enter into the making of a ship. 


Brilliants. 


I walked today on the old, old path, 
Where we wandered, you and I; 
I saw the old, old splendors there, 
Glories of sea and sky. 
I went in sadness that was not pain, 
For there by the singing sea, 
On the old, old path, o’er the golden sands, 
Thy memory watked- with me. 
—Marvin Dana, in May Lippincott’s. 














My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not decked with diamonds, and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen; my crown is called Content; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 
—Shakspere. 

Not what we seem, but what we are, 

Demands a thought. 

True worth is in being, not seeming; 

In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, not in dreaming 

Of great things to do bye and bye. 


—Cary. 
Oh, the Joy o’ Life goes singing through the 
highway, 
Oh, the Joy o’ Life goes swinging through the 
green, 
And the form of her is slight, as a crescent moon 
at night 
And her face is some strange flower none hath 
seen. 


She beckoned me and what could I but follow! 
(Oh, I have seen the glamour of her eyes!) 
Through the winding o’ the ways, through the 
hundred nights and days, 
Must I follow where she lures me womanwise. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 

As the swift seasons roll 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, statelier than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

* Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea. —O. W. Holmes. 


Yet dreams are half-deeds, and this solid world 

Is built on visions; wherefore let no scorn 

Greet those who in the midnight grope for morn, 

And dream that War’sred banner shall be furled 

And War’s foul reek of smoke and blood be 

curied 

No more about an earth renewed, reborn. 

—Israel Zangwill. 


Why, still, do you know, we may fight as we go 
A battle that’s stalwart and onward; 

We may rise, though we fall, unto error no thrall, 
Cleaving upward and starward and sunward; 
And the light of our eyes, though it flickers and 

dies, 
We may see reappear in anotl.er’s, 
For the God-given light that will scatter the night 
Is the smile on the face of our brothers. 
‘ —Alfred J. Waterhouse. 








Popular Science. 

— A lately tested section of the submarine 
cable, laid twenty years ago between Cienfuegos 
and Santiago, is in excellent condition, proving 
the durability of rubber-covered cables. 
—Mosquitoes ae known to live through the 
winter, awakening with the first warmth. 4 
late investigation by Mr. John B. Smith proves 
that certain species hibernate iu the adult state, 
others in the larval state, also others only in the 
larval state, and some in the egg. Many larvz 
survive repeated freezing and thawing. 

—tThe gradual disappearance of locusts in 
Rhodesia and other parts of South Africa ‘is at- 
tributee by Mr. J. M. Orpen, a writer on the 
agriculture of the region, to a rapidly growing 
mould. The invisible seeds are scattered by the 
wind, and in favorable weather the growth at- 
tacks and destroys vast swarms of the insects. 
Since its discovery during the last locust inva 
sion, the mould has been regularly distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture. The disease thus 
aftificiully spread has been very effective, but 
dryness has caused some failures. : 
— Quite astonishing isthe rapidity of working 
of brain and nerves in modern piano-playing. 
At the Conference of Musicians in Dublin it was 
shown that the ordinary player must cultivate 
the eye to see about 1500 signs per minute, the 
fingers to make about two thousand movements 
and the brain to perceive the 1500 signs while 
issuing two thousand orders. In a part of 
Chopin’s “‘ Etude in E Minor,” the rate of read- 
ing must reach 3960 signs in 2} minutes. This is 
equivalent to about twenty-six notes per second, 
and, asthe eye can 1eceive only apout ten con- 
secutive impressions per second, it appears that 
in very rapid music the notes mast be read in 
groups instead of singly. 

—Modern science seems to show that leprosy, 
the loathsome scourge of many landsin the past, 
is among the disorders that may be easily pre- 
vented. His late investigations in South Africa 
and in India have convinced Dr. Jonathan Hutch- 
inson that the disease is rarely, if ever, trans- 
mitted from one person to another, and have con- 
firmed the theory that the cause is the eating of 








civilization in the New World was consummated 


badly cured and poorly cooked fish. The Kaffrs, 
who furnish very many victims, have a depraved 
appetite for rotten fish. 

—*The new local anesthetic of M. Courtade 
has the advantage over cocaine of being not 
poisonous, while its action is much less transt- 
tory. It isa para-amido-benzoin ether, a deriv- 
ative of orthoform, and has been named anesthes- 
ine. It has proven especially useful in cases of 
throat ulceration, by enabling the patients to 
swallow without pain. 

——A German chemist states that, with suitable 
apparatus, sultpetre can be produced from the 
air by electricity at a fourth of its present cost. 

——-Swallowing is no longer an effective method 
of hiding stolen property. At the Japanese mint 
employees suspected of swallowing sinall coins 
are bow placed under the X-rays, and the coins 
have been discovered in this way in the stomachs 
of guilty persons. : 








Home Dressmaking. 


Hints by Mav Manton. 





4425 Tucked Blouse 4426 Misses‘ Sailor, 
2210 40 Ins, ~ Blouse, 12 to 16 yrs. 


Woman’s Tucked Blouse Closed in Back. 
4425. 
‘To be Made With or Without Fitted Lining. 


The waist consists of the fitted lining, the front and 
the backs. The front is tucked to form a deep,pointed 
yoke, below which it falls in soft and bec ming folds, 
and is trimmed with lace which 1s applied on indt- 
cated lines. The backs are tucked in groups from 
shoulders to waist on lines that give a tapering effect 
to the figure. The sleeves are the fashionable ones 
that are tucked above the elbow and form puffs 
below. At the neck is a regulation collar. 

The quantity jof material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
3§ yards 32 inches wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide. 

The waist pattern, 4425, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 





Misses’ Sailor Blouse. 4426. 

The waist consists of the fronts and the back and 
is fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
Both fronts and back are gathered at the waist line, 
but the backs are drawn down tightly, while the 
fronts blouse slightly and becomingly. The neck of 
the blouse is cut‘away and finished with a big sailor 
collar, The standing collar is joined to the shield, 
and together they close at the centre back, the edges 
of the shield being held in place by buttons and but 
tonholes worked in the blouse beneath the collar. 
The sleeves are full at the wrists but snug at- the 
shoulders and finished with straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material-required for the medium 
size is 3 yards 27 inches wide, 24 yards 32 inches wide 
or lj yards 44 inches wide, with } yards 27 or § yards 
32 or 44 inches wide for shield collar and cuffs. 

The waist pattern, 4426, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 








4427 Tucked Eton, 
32 to 38 bust, 


4428 Girl's Dress, 
8 to 14 yrs. 


Woman’s Tucked Eton. 4427. 

The Eton is made with fronts and back and is 
shaped by means of shoulJer and under-arm seams. 
The fronts are laid in box plaits at their edges and in 
backward turning plaits from the shoulders, but the 
back is elongated to form a postillion, and is laid in 
box plaits that give a tapering effect to the figure. 
Beneath these plaits is attached a shaped belt, which 
is brought round and fastened under the loose fronts. 
The neck is finished with a fancy collar. whose ex- 
tensions fall over the shoulder seams. The sleeves 
are plaited for their entire length, but stitched above 
the elbows only and form frills below that point. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 24 yards 44 inches 
wide or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4427, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36 and 33- 
inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Dress. 4428. 

The dress consists of the skirt andthe waist. The 
waist is made over a body lining which can be 
cut away beneath the yoke when a transparent effect 
is desired. Below the yoke it is full and droops 
slightly over the belt. The sleeves are soft and full 
and are finished with pointed frills which match the 
bertha. The skirt is one of the newest of the season 
and is joined to a shallow yoke, which does away with 
the necessity for fullness at the waist line. The 
lower edge is trimmed with a lace-edged frill which 
gives grace and freedom. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 5§ yards 27 inches wide, 4} yards 32 
inches wide or 3 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4428, is cut ins zes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 








Nao 4430 Misses’ Blouse 
Jacket, 12 to 16 yrs 


Woman's Circular Skirt. 4429. 


Skirts tucked on tapering lines are among the nov 
elties of the season, and are exceedingly graceful and 
effective. This very charming one suits a host of 
materials, but in the ca.e of the original, is mad2 of 
cream canvas veiling with applique of lace and 
stitched with corticelli silk. Linen, cotton. silk and 
a.variety of wools are, however, equally appropriate 
The skirt is circular, and is laid in graduated tucks 
froth the hips to within flounce depth of the lower 
edge. The fullness at the belt istakenup by means 
of tiny tucks which taper to nothing and are stitched 
flat. The fullne§s at the back is laid in inverted 
plaits. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 63 yards 27 inches wide, 43 yards 32 inches wide 
or 43 yards 44 inches wide. 

The s- irt pattern, 4429, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch waist measure. 





Misses’ Blouse Jacket. 4430. 
The jacket consists of the front, back and under- 
arm gores of the blouse and the tunic. The back is 
plain, but the fronts are gathered at the belt and 
blouse slightly. The tunic is smoothly fitted and is 
joined to the lower edge, the seam being concealed by 
the belt. The stole collar, which finishes the neck 
and fronts, is trimmed with applique and stitched 
with corticelli silk and is arranged over the edges. 
The sleeves are snug at the shoulder, but full at the 
wrists where they are gathered into bands under the 
fiaring cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 2j yards 44 inches wide 
or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4430, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 and 
16 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o1 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 








shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassACHUSETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 





Care of Farm Warnesses. , 


Farmers are accused of neglecting most 
things about them, and of suffering their 
property to fall into decay for want of 
proper attention, at least by those who fancy 
they know the farmer’s business better than 
he does himeelf; but one of the things he 
really does neglect is his harnesses and cart 
gears that are in every-day use. Farm har- 
nesses are often hung in the stable behind 
the horses, and this is bad, because am- 
monia exercises a most damaging effect on 
leather. Not only is. no effort made to pre- 
serve the leather, but it is very rare that 
any examination is made of the harness to 
see if any portion of it is weak, needs re- 
pair or is likely to break. Generally the 
breakdown comes when there are no means 
near at hand of repairing. This is not 
purely agricultural “luck ’—it happens to 
other users of horses who do not regularly 
look to the soundness of their harness. 
With the greatest’ care there is always the 
liability to have harness break when draw- 
ing heavy loads or working in rough ground, 
but itis not so greatas when the harness 
is neglected. It is especially bad policy to 
use harness that is not’of the strongest for 
If anything breaks the animal gets 
frightened, there is very often a bad acci- 
dent, and when a colt gets out of harness it 
often leaves a very lasting impression. 
“* Wax to receive and marble to retain ’’ ad- 
mirably expresses the mental condition of the 
especially where accidents and 
public houses are concerned. To pre- 
leather of a harness from 
perishing, or drying up so as to crack, it 
should be occasionally treated with neat’s 
foot oil, or with the black harness oil sold 
by saddlers and others for dressing this 
class of gear. Harnesses need washing 
quite as much as they do oiling, for they 
become encrusted with dry sweat, and the 
dust that is continually settling on them ab- 
sorbs the oil that is in them, and thus dries 
the leather so that it cracks, letting in the 
water every time it is out in the rain, so that 
Harnesses should be 


colts. 


horse, 


vent the 


it becomes rotten. 
frequently taken to pieces and well washed 


only cleaned at holiday times. 





Horse exhibits will be quite a special feat- 
ure at the St. Louis Exposition. The cav- 
alry, artillery and ambulance horses are to 
bein one or more classes which will show 
the needs of the different nations as tu war 
The coach and saddle horses, the 
omnibus animal and the expresser will be 
The draft horse, the road- 
ster and the general-purpose horse will come 
A class of especial interest 
will be the fire-department horse, regarding 
which correspondence is now in progress 
with fire chiefs of the larger cities. These 
classes will have a strong influence in giv- 


animals. 
ou display. 


in for awards. 


ing a clearer understanding of the markets 
they represent, and the opportunities of. 
fered in them. The standards as to com- 
mercial horses are not so tlearly understood 
as they should be, and the purpose at St. 
Louis is to bring them out sothat those in- 
terested may get the niost benefit. 





For nine stake races at the Concord State 
Fair grounds, July 7-10, manager W. M. 
Leet has received 163 nominations, the 
largest entry in the history of the Concord 
track. New Hampshire and Vermont make 
liberal nominations. 

Gunfire won the twelfth running of the 

Metropolitan handicap at Morris Park, 
May 7, before 45,000 cheering. spectators, 
who had nade Mir: Viritaby*s swift filly the 
favoritein the. betting. With T.. Burns in 
the saddle, she broke the track record by 
one seeond, the race -record .by. 13 seconds. 
displayed: speed and gameness .and was the 
first of her sex to win this classic, which 
opened the American turf season. Two 
lengthe behind the winner, to-whom he gave 
four pounds weight, according to the scale 
and nine pounds actual load, came Old Eng- 
land, famous sprinter of Green B. Morris, 
ridden by Shaw. Lux Casta, the: Alber- 
marle Stables entry, with Gannon up, was 
third. These three had the race among 
them from the start. Articulate, who was 
pulled up by his rider, the apprentice, Lar- 
son, when the barrier rose, ran a remark- 
able race and finished fourth, a length be- 
hind the tired Lux Casta. Yellow Tail was 
fifth. Masterman, pride of the Belnont 
Stable, was an inglorious last, with Herbert 
and Colonel Bill closest in front of him. 
Gunfire carried 109 pounds, her price in the 
ring was 2to 1,andshé won $11,180 for her 
owner; Old England, 118 pounds, was 10 to 
1 to win and 4 to 1 for place, and Mr. Morris 
won $2000 by his victory, while Lux Casta, 
102 pounds, took $1000 as her owner’s share. 
Her price was 8 to 1 and 3 to 1. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Breeders Association at Readville next fall 
will in reality be a part of the Grand Circuit, 
as it comes on the dates given up by Syra- 
cuse, Sept. 14-19. This is the week follow- 
ing Hartford, but many of the big line horses 
will go West from Charter Oak, so the local 
horses will have a chance to compete for 
Grand Circuit purses without the hard com- 
petition which usually goes with them. 
Secretary Jewett has aunounced the follow- 
ing early-closing classes for the meeting: 
2.14 trot, purse $3000; 2.20 trot, 2.08 pace, 
2.20 pace, 2.25 four-year-old trot, 2.30 three- 
year-ld trot, all with $2000 purses, and a 
two-year-old trot, purse $1000. 














Notes from Washingjon, D.C. 


The experiment station division of the 
Department of Agriculture has been gath- 
ering some information regarding the best 
time to cut furage crops, including oats, field 
peas, field corn, millet, sorghum, kaffir corn 
and cow-peas. <A description of experi- 
meuts is given where analyses were made 
of these crops at two different stages in the 
growth of each. In the oats and peas 
grown together the first analysis was made 
when the peapods were beginning tv form, 
the second when the pod had all filled out 
and similar stages of growth for the other 
crops. The following will indicate the 
stages of the crops at the different anal- 
yces: 

First Analysis—Peas: Pods beginning to 
form. Second Analysis—Puds filled out. 

First Analysis—Oats: Beginning to head. 
Second Analysis—In full bloom. 

First Analysis—Field corn: Tassels show- 
ing. Second Analysis—Corn full grown, 
ear forming. 

First Analysis--Millet: Beginning to 
head. Second Analysis—Headed, seeds 
nearly ripe. 

First Analysis—Sorghum: Beginning to 
head. Second Analysis—Headed, seeds 
forming. 


5) 
and, when nearly dry, well rubbed with a 
woolen rag dipped in the oil selected. No 
more oil should be put on than will be ab- 
sorbed or dry in, so that when the leather 
is rubbed with a dry cloth it will be per- 
fectly clean. Harness that is properly cared 
for will last twice as long as that which is 
neglected, never washed, never oiled and 
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Let Us Thresh the 
Matter Out 


‘No Potash—No Fruit 
No Phosphoric Acid—No Seeds 
No Nitrogen—No Leaves 

















be supplied 
to your soil, 


Write to us 
and we will 
send you 
some books 
giving the 
* gist of the whole matter. 










GERMAN KALI WORKs 


‘A These three # 
things must ! 
















93 Nassau &, New York 














Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give yi: 
hig! service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds fer all (including Sprav Pump< 
with pipe and luuse connectivns, or Leah r 
ada if desired. Let us suggest and estima:: 
for you on any thing that pertains to water raisin, 


e Free. 
Charles), Jager Co., 174 Nigh St.,Boston,Mass 


























THE HORSE MARKET 


Demands Sound Horses Only. 


Lame horses sell at less than halftheir actual value and are 
desirable for use or sale. The Remedy is easy. 
A few bottles of 


neithes 





will work & permanent cure for 
8 Curba, 
plinta, vp om ue ed 


find fee “Decter at ofthe diseases 
of man horse. Iam by profession @ horse 5 

y me er with 4¢ will do all you claim 
for it {ft le used eccerding to directions. I remember one case in par. 
ticular, @ eight years old was efficted with a Bone Spain 
larger thea o ear; I used @ little ever two bottles of your noted 
Cure, itis menthe since and the Spavin has not appeared yet, 
end frem all will lremaia, 


Ret. 
J. CLIFFORD HIGHT. 
Price $13 siz fer $5. Asa liniment for family use it has 
druggist for Kendall’s Spavin 




















First Analysis—kaffir corn: Beginning to 
head. Second Analysis—Headed, seeds 
forming. 
First Analysis—Cow-peas: Vines sixteen 
inches high, no blossoms. Secund Analysis 
—Well developed, some pods formed. 
Iu reaching a conclusion various’ factors 
were taken into account beyond the mere 
amount of nutrition found, such as whole- 
someness, digestibility, palatability, etc. 
It was developed that the mixed crop of oats 
and peas improves in composition as it 
grows older and should probably be allowed 


‘tH stand sd torig as the ped vines. rénmin + 


f@rly erect. ~The proportiog of fesh-form: 
ing to fat-forming constituents in fodder ‘ob- 
tained fromats and peas-is very nearly: the 
correct one : for: a. well-balanced ratiun for 
most classes of animals, and it: would proba- 
bly. be. found: unnecessary to supplement 
this fodder with grain or other foods. 
Field corn, millet, sorghum and kafiir corn 
decrease rapidly in protein content while 
heading out. In order to obtain a fodder 
from these having as narrow a ratio of 
flesh-forming to fat-forming foods as possi- 
ble the crop should be cut at as early a stage 
as itcan be wellcured. For ‘‘ roughage,’’ 
to be fed in connection with highly nitroge- 
nous foods, it may well be allowed to grow 
until the seed forms. After that, however, 
the stalks rapidly become woody, and the 
proportion of waste is greatly increased. 
No very significant change was found in 
the cow-peas, but this fodder is highly rec- 
ommended on account of its large prupor- 
tion of nitrogenous, strength-producing ma- 
terial and small percentage uf indigestible 
fibre. 


A large demand has been made upon 
members of Congress, senators and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for uhe Farmer’s bulle- 
tin, entitled “‘ The Feeding of Farm Ani- 
mals.”’ This bulletin has just been revised 
by the department and reissued by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It is believed to be 
one of the best small documents issued 
under the Secretary of Agriculture, and goes 
briefly but clearly into the question of the 
most nutritious and palatable feeds, and 
therefore the most profitable for horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep. Balanced ration is 
described and discussed, and the necessity 
shown, if success and profit are to be at- 
tained by the farmer in raising stock, 
whether it betwo or three head or a hun- 
dred, of adopting methods of feeding proven 
by scientific, practical tests, rather than the 
hit and miss methods so frequently found 
on the farm. This bulletin (Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin No. 22), likeall other farm bulletins, is 
free to farmers upon application to mem- 
bers of Congress or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Where farmers desire to secure copies of 
publications uf the Agricultural Depart- 
ment they should apply preferably to their 
members of Congressor United States sena- 
tors, providing they know the numbers or 
names of the publications, for the reason 
that the bulk of the farmer's bulletins are 
printed under act of Congress and every sen- 
ator and representative receives a quota for 
distribution. The Secretary of Agriculture 
also receives some copies, but the demands 
should preferably be made on the congress- 
men, as Congress is the body which author- 
izesthe money for the printing, and it 18 
rigut that applications for such documents 
should be made direct. 


Representative Brownlow’s scheme for 
national aid to. good roads construction, as 
embodied in his bill introduced intu Con- 
gress last winter, does. not meet with the 
approval of the Washington Post. That 
journal states that such a poliey would-open 
the door to an expenditure of not millions 
but billions of dollars, and that it is a 
raukly paternalistic proposition. 





The International Good Roads Conven- 
tion, which assembled at St. Louis, April 27, 
after commending the Federal appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors, canals, etc., 
resolved that ‘‘an appropriation for the im- 
provement of public highways has now be- 
come necessary to extend the blessings of 
intelligence and promote a high order of 
citizenship and to meet the ever-growing 
necessities of the agricultural interests.’’ 

It may be true that the idea of agricult- 
ural appropriations in aid of good roads 
construction is too paternalistic in nature to 
receive: @ majority; vote, but;rore-vannot 
s@xamine the annual congressional. budget of 
expenditures: without the desire: to:. see a 
large ‘number of million-dollar .amounts 
here, :there' and yonder—apprupriations of 
‘very questionable merit—applied to such a 
beneficent use as good roads construstion. 


Dr. F. W. Trae of the Department of Ag- 
riculture has been collating some informa- 
tion on fleas, which will when published be 
entitled ‘‘ Remedies for Fleas.”” An ex- 
amination of the advance proof discloses, on 
the contrary, anumber of schemes for get- 
ting rid of fleas Of course the revised 
proof may show remedies for sick fleas, but 
they do not appear in the proofs at hand. 

The use of lime wash, soapsuds, pyrathen 
powder, benzine and other methods are 
noted, but what seems to be the star “ rem- 
edy’’ is creolin. A three-per-cent. solu- 
tion is stated to be strong enough four ordi- 
nary purpeses. Infested dogs and.cats may 
be thorougbly washed with the mixture, 
which may be made slightly weaker for 
cats. Commercial creolin can be procured 
at drug stores for about twenty-five cents a 
pint. A three-per-cent. solution may be 
made by mixing four tablespoonfuls with 4 
gallon of water. This may be applied with 
the hands or a brush, or the animal may be 
dipped. The latter process should be pro- 
longed for about five minutes, when the 
fleas will be ‘‘remedied.”’ Creolin is alsoa 
fine deodorizer. The bedding of animals 
infested with fleas should be thoroughly 
saturated from time to time with a stronger 
solution, about seven tablespoonfuls per gal- 
lon of water. ioe 3 
The Atlanta Constitution remarks that it 
is delighted to see that the Amalgamated 
Poultry Association has decided that one 
egg per hen per day is enough, fora hen 
that will lay two eggs per duy would be 
simply throwing some other hen out of a 
job. The poultry fancier who w beable 
to produce a breed of hen which could 
assimilate sufficient carbonate of lime tu 
coat two eggs a day per hen, would have 
little difficulty in getting his $10 a setting 
for the eggs. 


There are, according to the Census, be- 
tween two and three apple trees in the 
United States for every man, woman and 
child. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


»— 





Farm Notes from Northern Vermont. 


We have been having adry timethus far 
since the last of April, with no storm of any 
account. The most of the time, too, has 
been cool, so that along with the dry 
weather vegetation has made but little 
progress. ' 

On many farms stock has been turned to 
pasture fur a little time, but cows require a 
good allowances of grain with what hay they 
will eat, which is nut very much. If there 
had been enough ensilage to last awhile 
longer, it would have been better than the 
hay for the cows. Still, notwithstanding 
these not very favorable conditions, the 
cows have not decreased in yield of milk 
when turned.to pasture, but are rather giv- 
ing more than when kept in the stable. 

A rain is much needed at date of writing, 
May 9, but there are no indications of it as 


atime as this. Last year was one of the 
wettest and worst seasons for farming op- 
erations ever known, resulting, in poor 
seeding and imperfect harvests, with few ex- 
ceptions, but this apring there is no difti- 
culty in working on any kind of land, the 
only trouble being that it is too dry. 

Farmers have now an excellent opportu- 
nity to work on low, wet. ground that is 
usually difficult to handle satisfactorily, 
and with this work well done there should 
be an improvement in the crops and the land 
as well. Farmers shuuld not neglect such 
opportunities:a¢ these intmaking~improve- 
‘ments on, land.that is usually: too wet and 
soft for such work. ' 

+ Unless rain comes before long, the pros- 
pect for a good hay crop will be lessened, 
notwithstanding grass came through the 
winter in such excellent condition. It will 
be safe, at any rate, for farmers to plant 
largely of corn, or plan for other crops that 


a good crop of hay is not very promising. 
Usually cultivated crops will do better ina 
dry season than hay.-. Some of these crops 
can be planted or sown quite late, and yet 
fair results be obtained. 

Trees are coming into leaf very slowly, 
owing to prevailing cold winds and want of 
rain. The earliest or native plums are only 
just coming into bloom. Of course this will 
be more favorable for acrop of fruit than 
where the period of blossoming was earlier. 

Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOw.Le. 


LICHT’ DURABLE 


ECONOMICAL »' FIRE-RESISTING 


JAUWBIRD COMPANY 30 INDIA ST.BOSTON 








; Weather Signs. 

An “old salt”? gives the following signs 
for weather. He claims they will come 
true five times out of six: 

“If the wind comes before the rain, soon 

can make sail again.” 

“Tf the rain comes before the wind, furl 
your topsails snugly in.”’ 

** Rainbow at night, sailors’ deligbt.’’ 
‘Rainbow in the morning, sailors take 








: We want 
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and wall coati and tender ti 
PREM services of our artistsin helpin fou 
ork out complete color plans; no glue 
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and 106 Water Street, New York City. 

















will produce forage, where the prospect for 


warning.” 





AN EXPO TRACT PARK. 


Ma. W. Savage wi Devete Part 
ef His Purchase te Public 
Use. 

He Has Beught Entire Preperty 


and Will Preserve the Au- 
diteorium. 


M. W. Savage has bought the Minne- 
apolis exposition property. He will pre- 
serve the auditorium for large gather- 
ings and will retain the first floor for 
such indoor fairs as poultry exinbitions, 
hve stock or horse shows. He will im- 
prove the entire vacant frontage on 
Main street, running to Bank street, as 
& public park, in recognition of the his- 
toric interest of the spot in connection 
with the discovery of St. Anthony falls. 
The building will be put in repair at 
once and will be occupied before fall. 
It is understood that the price was 
about $65,000. 
The exposition was bought from the 
present owners through the agency of 
Thomas A. Jamieson, who long ago 
suggested the site as an ideal one for 
the International Stock Food business, 
in which Mr. Savage is engaged. 

TO RETAIN AUDITORIUM. 
Mr. Savage will spend about $40,000 
on the building. He will maintain the 
auditorium, not with the purpose of cut- 
ting out the new music hall proposition, 
but to provide a large hall for big 
gatherings and conventions as long us 
required. He will construct direct en- 
trances from three sides of the audi- 
torium, doing away with the present 
tortuous exits. 
The first floor will be retained for the 
accommodation of large horse, stock, 
poultry and automobile shows. With 
the exception of the printing establish- 
ment, this floor will be free from wall to 
wall. The manufacturing business will 
be confined to the two floors of the pres- 
ent art gallery building attached to the 
exposition. 
Un the second floor will be the largest office in 





New Factory Building Just Purchased By INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Mino 


It is the famous Exposition Building built by the cit 
Mississippi River and overlookin 
manufacturing of their celebrated “ 
and has an addition 75 by 150. 

Northwest and contains over 600 
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. 
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of Minneapolis on the bank of th: 
St. Anthony Falis. It is ~ee to be used for th: 
ernational Stock Food.” The building is 300 by 300 fee 
It is the largest manufacturing building in the entir 
,000 feet of space. : It cost the city over $400,000. 


A PARK FEATURE. 
Mr. Savage’s public spirit crops out in his de- 


advocated by the Institute for Social service 
New York, Mr. Savage will devute considera! 





the northwest. In dimensions it will be 50 by 300 
feet. The large force of stenographers, clerks 
and bookkeepers will be housed in a room which 
for light and air will not be surpassed in the 
country. It will be built on tue river side of the 
building with the entire west will formed of glass 
windows. 

Stock rooms will take up a portion of the build- 
iny. The building with six floors and the art 
gallery will have 600,000 square feet of floor space. 
Some of this wili be devoted to storerooms. Mr. 
Savage said today that he wanted the remainder 
ofthe room to growin. The business has over- 
flowed the capacity of the present factories, but 
itis expected that some time will elapse before 
the exposition will be outgrown. 

Mr. Sivage’s idea ts first to make the building 
safe, next to put it in presentable shape aud 

lastly to arrange it for his business. The only 
signs which will be placed on the building will, if 
placed at all, be on the roof; the river side of the 

building will not be defaced. 





yet. There are compensations even at such 
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termiuation to improve and preserve as a semi- 
public park the valuable frontage on Main street. 

Minneapolis will profit much by this acquisi- 
tion by Mr. Savage. The first thing he will do 
will be to issue all over the world one million 
lithograph pictures of this new home for the In- 
ternational Stock Food company. This will make 
Minneapolis famous, or as Mr. Savage expresses 
it, “ will not hurt Minneapolis any.” His will be 
the largest industrial plant under one roof in the 
northwest. : 

PLANS FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 

Mr. Savage will seize this opportunity to 
develop social or industrial betterment plans, 
which he has had in mind for sometime. The 
factory now has a force of 300 employes. Of this’ 
number at least 200 are girls, 110 of whom are in 
the office. Itis expected that with the natural 
growth of the business the women employes will 
number eventually about 500. To provide enter- 
tainment for this large number along the lines 


space in his new building, and it is expected |! 
this will work improvement in contiguous * 
tions of the east side. 

During the summer or outdoor months ' 
park on the river front of the building, with 
gfass and flower plots and with its magnific:! 
view of the river and falls, will be a place of 
reation. In addition there will be provided ar''- 
tically arranged reading, rest, gymnastic-100! 
and lunch-rooms. In the reading-room wil! ' 
periodicals and newspapers; in the resting-roo!!' 
will be cots and lounging divans, in the gym! 
sium will be light apparatus. The lunch-roo" 
will be made thoroughly up to date, with the |! 
est accessories for the comfort of employes W! 
bring their meals or secure them at the factory 

Another plan in mind is to arrange enterta'!! 
ments for the employes, perhaps during t!)" 
noon hour, or in the evenings. These will tak’ 
the form of-concerts, popular lectures and th’ 
like.—Minneapolis Journal. | 
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